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ATRON-O AYENUM 


Decoration adh in the isp Phones Strewn on the Watery Grave of Heroes Lost at Sea. 
Drawn for Leslie’s Weekly by T. Dart Walker. 
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THE DRINK QUESTION is readily solved to 
the satisfaction and health of all by 


Walter 
Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 

















LOOK FOR TIllS TRADE MARK ( QO ( OA 
Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the system, 
Quieting to the nerves, 
An ideal food-drink—good morning, 


noon and night. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 








4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 








” SHAVIN G 
SOAP 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


A Michigan man writes us: 

‘‘T had tried nearly every soap made, and my face was so broken out 
that I could not shave for months. When I began to use Williams’ Shaving 
Soap the irritation rapidly disappeared, and now my face is as smooth as a 
child’s. I would not be without Williams’ Shaving Soap for a farm.” 

Will you choose other soaps and the risk of a 
sore, irritated face, or Williams’ Shaving Soap and 
a face, soft and smooth and free from irritation ? 
It's up to you. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum Powder, etc., sold everywhere. 
Write for Free Booklet, “ How to Shave.” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Many housekeepers have found the Ivory Soap so 
well adapted to all general purposes in and about 
the house, that they have entirely discontinued the 


use of ordinary soaps. Ivory Soap is pure soap, 
will not become greasy or sticky in warm water 
and rinses perfectly. It floats. 9944100 per cent. pure. 























‘¢ The Nation’s pleasure ground and sanitarium.”—Dazvid Ben. 
nett fill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 








The lakes and streams in the Adirondack 
Mountains are full of fish; the woods are in- 
viting, the air is filled with health, and the 
nights are cool and restful. If you visit this 
region once, you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in regard to 
the Adirondacks will be found in No. 20 of 
the “ Four-Track Series,” “The Adirondack 
Mountains and How to Reach Them;” issued 


by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt ot a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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‘MINNEAPOLIS” IN REAR; BATTLE-SHIP 











BATTLE-SHIPS CROWD THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 
THE “MASSACHUSETTS” LYING AT HER DOCK; BATTLE-SHIP “INDIANA” IN CENTRE BACKGROUND, WITH CRUISER 
“ILLINOIS” IN RIGHT BACKGROUND, OBSCURED BY FLOATING CRANE. 


Copyright, 1904, by £. Muller, 
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Republican Extravagance ! 


HE DEMOCRATIC talk about the alleged Repub- 
lican extravagance will not take away a single vote 
from the Republican party in November. More money, 
so the Democrats say, is being expended now than was 
spent in Cleveland’s second administration. They could 
also show that more money was spent then than dur- 
ing Arthur’s time, and more in Arthur’s than during 
Grant’s. 

All this counts for nothing. The 64,000,000 popu- 
lation of the United States at the time Cleveland en- 
tered office the second time has expanded to 80,000, - 
000 now. The growth in the aggregate of the coun- 
try’s business activities has been immensely greater 
in the interval than it has been in population. The 
country’s wealth, which was about $70,000,000,000 
then, is much over $100,000,000,000 to-day. The 
value, that is to say, of the country’s property has 
grown so much faster than population between Cleve- 
land’s days and Roosevelt’s that the per-capita wealth 
of $1,100 when Cleveland entered ‘office in 1893 is 
$1,250 in these Republican days: These are thing’ 
that the Democratic critics of the administration neg- 
lect to mention. 

They forget also to say that a war with a foreign 
country has taken place in the time since Cleveland 
stepped down—that of 1898-1902 with Spain and the 
Filipinos, the Filipino conflict being a continuation of 
the Spanish struggle. This has necessitated a great 
increase in the country’s army and navy, and also in 
the number of the government’s civil employés. The 
country’s army and navy, which were entirely inade- 
quate up to 1898, and which are still too small for the 
needs of such a great and growing country as the 
United States, go much further toward meeting the 
nation’s demands than they did before that date. 

Here are a few other things that the Democratic 
critics forgot to mention : The country’s merchandise 
exports, which were only $882,000,000 in 1896, in the 
last year of Cleveland’s second term, were $1,420,- 
000,000 in 1903. The favorable balance in the foreign 
trade, then but $103,000,000, grew to $395,000,000 in 
1903. The money in circulation in Cleveland’s last 
year was $21 per capita. It has passed far beyond the 
$30 mark since. The government debt, less cash in the 
treasury, which was $13.78 per capita when Cleveland 
was stepping down the last time, has been reduced to 
less than $11.50 per capita now. 

Here are some other things that the critics likewise 
forgot to name: Cleveland’s election in 1892 precip- 
itated a panic which lasted till the Republicans re- 
gained power in 1897. In every year of Cleveland’s 
second term there was a deficit in the treasury. Sur- 
pluses have been the order of the day constantly in 
Roosevelt’s time. Cleveland in his second term sold 
$262,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds in the vain at- 
tempt to keep the gold redemption fund in the treasury 
up to the $100,000,000 mark. The gold redemption 
fund has been advanced by law to $150,000,000 since 
then, and not only has this been maintained, but more 
than $80,000,000 in excess of that advanced figure is 
on hand to-day, and the tendency is still upward. The 
problem now is for the treasury and the banks to find 
room for all the gold that they have on hand. 

In addition to the increased outlay necessary for 
the support of the enlarged army and navy which 
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the country’s new dignity and new power render 
necessary, the government has been making large dis- 
bursements for the St. Louis world’s fair, amounting 
to over $11,000,000 in the aggregate. It is expending 
$50,000,000 for the Panama Canal ($40,000,000 to go 
for the canal property and rights, and $10,000,000 
to the republic of Panama). And yet we will have a 
fair surplus in the coming fiscal year, according to the 
estimate of United States Treasurer Ellis H. Roberts, 
while deficits were the rule throughout Cleveland’s sec- 
ond term. 

The vital things showing Democratic shiftlessness, 
inefficiency, wastefulness, and extravagance, and show- 
ing Republican sanity, capability, and economy which 
the Democratic critics of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration neglected to point out would fill a book as 
big as an unabridged dictionary. 

a . 


Eighty Million Population! 


|? IS ONLY by association and comparison that we can 

grasp the dimensions represented by the 80,000,- 
000 population which the Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton estimated were in the United States in 1903. This 
is more people than are in any other nation in the world 
except China with its 400,000,000, and Russia with its 
130,000,000. Computed on the capacity of its units 
this 80,000,000 stands for an immeasurably greater 
productive value than does China’s or Russia’s total. 

When Alexander of Macedon, in the middle of Asia, 
was weeping because there were no more earths for 
him to conquer, he had fewer subjects than the United 
States of 1904 has sovereigns. Under Czsar’s eagles, 
when Rome ruled the world, were less people than are 
under the stars and stripes in the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

With seven per cent. of the world’s land area, and 
five per cent. of its population, the United States has 
twenty-five per cent. of the world’s wealth. The value 
of the United States’ property, real and personal, in 
1900 was $94,000,000,000, as compared with $59,- 
000,000,000 for Great Britain and Ireland, $48,000,- 
000,000 for France, $45,000,000,000 for Germany, 
$32,000,000,000 for Russia, $22,000,000,000 for Aus- 
tria- Hungary, $15,000,000,000 for Italy, and $12,000, - 
000,000 for Spain. Moreover, the United States’ lead 
of all the other nations in wealth is increasing faster 
than is her preponderance over them all (except Rus- 
sia and China) in population. 

Franklin told the British Parliament just before the 
Revolution that the population of the thirteen Ameri- 
can colonies was doubling every twenty-five years. 
The gain is slightly less than that now, though it is 
greater than that of anyother nation. Through natu- 
ral increase, immigration, and annexations the popula- 
tion of the United States multiplied fifteen times be- 
tween 1800 and 1900, while it multiplied 105 times, in 
those hundred years, in wealth. 

Without allowing for increase in territory, but keep- 
ing the diminishing ratio of growth in mind, our 75,- 
000,000 population of 1900 will, there is good reason 
to believe, be 150,000,000 in 1930, 300,000,000 in 
1970, and 500,000,000 by the year 2000, while the 
aggregate of its wealth in the last-named year will be 
up in the dizzy heights of mathematics. 

Nothing in the Arabian tales is so marvelous as is 
the expansion in population, wealth, and power of the 
United States. 

@ * 


A Straight Talk on Trades-unions. 


HE GOSPEL of common sense has never, to our 
knowledge, been so well and aptly applied in the 
exposition of trades-unionism, its defects as well as its 
virtues, as in a recent address to workingmen by Presi- 
dent Mellen, of the New Haven Railroad. The speaker 
took the ground, as he had a perfect right to do, that 
he was as much of a workingman as any of those 
whom he addressed ; that he spoke as one who knew 
from long, personal experience of the difficulties, 
anxieties, and burdens which every one must encounter 
who earns his daily bread. He pointed out frankly 
the weaknesses of the unions, at the same time as 
frankly admitting their advantages where properly 
guided. 

This is the age of the workingman, Mr. Mellen 
said, and also the age of large opportunities for every 
man who brings to his work an alert mind, an earnest 
soul, and a faithful spirit. Modern industrial condi- 
tions are such, the stress upon the men at the top is so 
exacting, that the latter soon wear out, and the call is 
constantly for new men to fill the places of the old. 
But the men wanted for these higher branches of serv- 
ice are not the firebrands, the trouble-breeders, the 
talkers, but rather the quiet men who work while 
others do the talking; those who are as much inter- 
ested in their work as their wages; and such men, 
when found. need no help from any source to secure 
either recognition or increase of pay. Speaking di- 
rectly to members of the union, President Mellen said 
that he wished them to understand that he regarded 
the unions as a condition that has come to stay, and 
that he desired his men generally to join them. He 
did not, however, regard these labor organizations as 
an unmixed blessing. Said he: 

They are a good thing for the drone, the inefficient man, for the 
walking delegate and the officers, but are unnecessary for the man 
who has the stuff and courage within himself to carve his own way 
in the world. Therefore, when I say unions do much good I mean 
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they help the lame, the halt, and the weary, at the expense of the 
really competent. Divested of all clap-trap, the union is simply a 
means of averaging wages, and an employer views it as such. Itisa 
device for making those who are willing to work care for those who 
want to “ soldier.” 


The chief trouble with unionism, President Mellen 
said, was its intolerance. Its conduct toward those 
who differed with it had been too often that of the re- 
ligious bigots of the old time who burned those whom 
they could not convert. He advised thinking, sober- 
minded, conservative workingmen to join unions and 
endeavor to dominate their councils, which are now 
too often controlled by hot-heads, by anarchists, float- 
ers, and demagogues. The danger to be apprehended 
from the unions, he said, grows out of the apathy of 
sane and reasonable men in their membership who re- 
main at home and permit fire-eaters and self-seekers 
to speak and act for them. 

It is as foolish and as useless to try to suppress 
trades-unions on the one hand as it is to endeavor to 
abolish trade combinations on the other. Both are 
here to remain as surely as the tides are to flow, and 
the only sensible rule for right-minded men to follow 
is that advised by President Mellen. Join such of 
these combinations as your interests dictate, and do 
your part in overcoming their evils and enlarging their 
benefits. 

a » 


The Plain Truth. 


HE BENEFITS of the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, which sustains the ruling 
of the Postmaster-General excluding from second-class 
mail privileges all books and certain periodicals, will 
depend very much upon the interpretation which the 
postal officials at Washington put upon the decision, 
and the spirit in which they administer the enlarged 
authority which it undoubtedly confers upon them. If 
this spirit is one of intelligence, liberality and fair- 
ness, and not one of a petty, exacting, and meddlesome 
character, as it has been too often in the past, the de- 
cision will work no harm to any legitimate interest, 
but may, on the other hand, be of some real benefit. 
It needs to be remembered now, as ever, that the 
postal department comes into closer touch with the 
masses of people than any other branch of the govern- 
ment ; that it is the greatest of all popular educators, 
and no false notions of economy and no narrow or 
short-sighted administrative policy should be allowed 
to stand in the way of the largest possible extension of 
its benefits and privileges. 
a 
LITTLE SIDE LIGHT on the state of feeling ex- 
isting toward us among the more enlightened and 
progressive elements in China on account of our unjust 
exclusion law —and a feeling which is certain to in- 
crease should this law be re-enacted—was afforded in 
the dispatch from Shanghai, a few days ago, to the 
effect that two Chinese officials who purposed to visit 
the United States to buy machinery for the govern- 
ment arsenal in Sze-Chuen had changed their minds 
on account of the difficulty of getting into this coun- 
try and were going to England. The wonder is. that 
any self-respecting Chinaman will come to the United 
States for any purpose under present conditions. Self- 
interest, if nothing more, should now impel us to adopt 
the same attitude toward China that we do toward 
other nations and countries within whose boundaries we 
are seeking trade. There is every reason for the be- 
lief that China has already entered upon an era of in- 
tellectual and material development which, within the 
space of a brief period, is certain to bring its vast 
population and enormous resources to the front and to 
open up one of the richest fields for industrial and 
commercial enterprise in all the world. If we con- 
tinue our present harsh, cruel, and discriminating pol- 
icy toward the Chinese people can we reasonably ex- 
pect to share any of the advantages which new and 
greater China will offer to commercial nations of the 
world? Could we blame the Chinese people if they” 
should do unto us as we have done unto them, and 
shut us out, so far as possible, from all intercourse ? 
- 
T IS exceedingly gratifying to have the emphatic 
approval of an influential independent journal like 
the New York Journal of Commerce for the foreign 
policy of the present administration. The Jourjal re- 
flects the views of the solid business men of the coun- 
try as no other paper does, and speaks upon this ques- 
tion, as upon all others, without heat or prejudice. It 
recognizes the substantial justice of the declaration 
that ‘‘ with Theodore Roosevelt as President and John 
Hay as Secretary of State the people may rest in the 
assurance that our international rights will be cared 
for, the honor of the nation well guarded, and, so far 
as our interests may be affected by our foreign policy, 
they will be wisely conserved.’’ The Journal proceeds 
to point out with entire truth and frankness that the 
Democratic party has contented itself for years with 
a simply negative attitude, opposing the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines and of Panama, but not defining 
what its own course would be were like responsibilities 
placed upon it. It is not believable that the common 
sense of the American people will favor a return to 
power of a party which has shown itself to be with- 
out intelligent views or positive convictions on mat- 
ters of such vital and transcendent importance as our 
foreign relations have now assumed. Few things could 
be more harmful to our national influence and prestige 
at the present time than a reversal of the policies 
which our State Department has adopted under the 
guidance of Secretary Hay, and the American people, 
we are certain, will not vote in favor of taking the 
back track. 
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AMONG THE very few survivors of the Russian 
battle-ship Petropavlovsk, which was recently 
blown up by a Japanese 
mine in the outer harbor 
of Port Arthur, was one 
who yet may be the Em- 
peror of Russia. The 
Grand Duke Cyril, who 
was the executive officer 
of the destroyed vessel, 
was severely injured by 
the explosion and nar- 
rowly escaped with his 
life. He is the son of 
Grand Duke Vladimir, 
the Czar’s uncle, and 
heir to the throne after 
the Czar’s brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael. 
The latter’s health is 
precarious and he may 
GRAND DUKE CYRIL, be regarded as practi- 
Possible heir to Russia’s throne, a ae 
hero of the Petropaviovsk disaster. cally eliminated from 
the succession. Vladi- 
mir, in the absence of a 
son to the Emperor, has therefore a fair lien on the 
crown ; but it is well understood that he would waive 
his rights in favor of Cyril. Already exceedingly pop- 
ular, Cyril, as a leading figure in a great naval tragedy, 
has become one of the heroes of Russia. Apart from 
his war career this member of the imperial family has 
had romantic experiences. He fell in love with the 
divorced wife of the Grand Duke of Hesse, the Cza- 
rina’s brother, but last fall his engagement to the for- 
mer grand duchess was broken off by the Czar. It is 
intimated that this gave rise to his opposition to the 
Czar’s ineffective policy of avoiding war with Japan. 
- 





REMARKABLE illustration of mental and physical 
vigor in a man who has devoted his life to liter- 

ary pursuits is noted in 
the case of Professor Wil- 
liam Mathews, who at the 
age of eighty-six is hard 
at work on a new book to 
be called ‘‘Open Any- 
where,’’ because he ex- 
pects to make the book so 
interesting that there shall 
not be a dull page in it. 
Last year Professor Math- 
ews brought out ‘‘Con- 
quering Success,’’ a vol- 
ume in harmony with his 4 ; ; 
many other self-help  Fishty-six years old, but still a 
books. It is now about Copyright, 1904, ty J. E. Purdy. 
thirty years since Pro- 
fessor Mathews resigned his position as teacher of 
rhetoric and English literature in the University of 
Chicago to devote himself entirely to the writing of 
the essays and books that have met with such favor 
from the American public. Some of his books have 
been translated into several languages, and the de- 
mand for them continues. His first work, written in 
1872, ‘‘ Getting on in the World,’’ has had the largest 
sale of any book of its kind in America. Professor 
Mathews was born in Waterville, Me., and has made 
his home in Boston for the past quarter of a century, 
He spends from six to eight hours a day at his desk, 
and gives himself that which he believes to be one of 
the secrets of his extreme old age, daily exercise in 
the open air. He is perhaps the oldest writer of books 
still ‘‘in harness’’ in New England, and certainly no 
one of his age is more hale and hearty than he. His 
career tends to sustain the theory that the limit of 
men’s active life is gradually being raised. 
|T IS SAID by those who are in a position to speak 

with accuracy that the large and noble benefactions 
which are. dis- 
tinguishing the later 
years of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie’s 
life are owing in no 
small degree to the 
suggestion and en- 
couragement of 
Mrs. Carnegie, who 
before her marriage 
devoted much of her 
time and thought to 
work among the 
poor. Mr. Carnegie 
was just fifty years 
of age when, in 
1887, he married 
Miss Louise Whit- 
field, a member of 
a New York family 
who trace their an- 





PROF. WILLIAM MATHEWS, 





MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
A hearty co-worker with Mr. Carnegie in cestry back to the 


his philanthropies. 


Mayflower. Neither 
, Mr. Carnegie nor 
his wife has ever cared much for society in the ordi- 
nary sense of that term, although the doors of their 
various homes in this country and in Scotland ever 
Swing open wide to friends, of whom they have a great 
host, while hospitality of the old-fashioned and genuine 
kind reigns over their hearthstone. The couple have 
one little daughter, Margaret Carnegie, who is the 
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idol of her father’s heart. The family are now abroad 
for their usual yearly sojourn at Skibo Castle, the 
beautiful place in Sutherland, which has now been for 
a long time the great iron-master’s chosen home, and 
where Mrs. Carnegie has entertained King Edward on 
two occasions. 
a 
As’ THE result of years of patient study and investiga- 
tion Professor Charles Baskerville, who holds the 
chair of chem- 
—~ istry at the 
University of 
North Carolina, 
has succeeded 
in extracting 
from thorium 
two novel 
chemical _ ele- 
ments. One of 
these elements, 
reported by Dr. 
Baskerville in 
1900, is named 
earolinium. It 
has a_ pinkish 
tinge. Recent- 
ly his experi- 
ments have 
brought to view 
PROF. CHARLES BASKERVILLE, PH.D., another ele- 
Who has recently made remarkable discoveries ment which Dr. 
in chemistry. Baskerville has 
named _ berzeli- 
um, after the famous Swedish chemist who first noted 
its existence, stating that it was not thorium. The new 
element from thorium gives a white oxide and shows 
an atomic weight of 220. The specific gravity of this 
oxide is 9.20. Carolinium oxide is soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. Neither of the other oxides, nor the 
original thorium oxide, is soluble in this acid. All the 
oxides show radio-activity. Several chemical differ- 
ences are also noted. Professor Baskerville is careful 
to state that the materials are not yet in the state of 
purity that is desired. He says that none of these 
substances gives absorption spectra. Some slight dif- 
ferences have been noted in the are spectra, but no 
definite conclusions have been drawn. Samples of the 
materials have been sent, by request, to Sir William 
Crookes, who is at present engaged in mapping the 
spectra in the ultra-violet region. Professor Basker- 
ville is a native of Mississippi and a graduate of the 
University of Virginia. After his graduation he went 
abroad for a course of study in the University of Ber- 
lin. Since 1900 he has been professor of chemistry 
and director of the chemical laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He is actively identified 
with numerous scientific societies at home and abroad, 
and a frequent contributor to the scientific publications 
of the day. 
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T IS GENERALLY conceded that the English lan- 
guage is ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made,’’ so far 

as its orthog- 

raphy is con- 
cerned, and the a 
man who sets 
out with the 
claim that he 
can spell all of 
its 250,000 and 
more words 
correctly has 
cut out a job 
for himself of 
staggering pro- 
portions. Yet 
this is precisely 
the claim made 
by Professor 
David Jones, a 
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school - teacher J 
of Lancaster, \— 

Mo., who is PROFESSOR DAVID JONES, 
apparently able Who claims to be the world’s champion speller, 
to make his Clark. 

claim good. 

For thirty-two years he has been throwing his gaunt- 
let down as the champion English speller of the world, 
and thus far he has worsted every antagonist who has 
ventured to tilt a lance against him. Professor Jones 
seems to have come by his remarkable gift in master- 
ing the intricacies of English spelling naturally. He 
was born in 1848, and by the time he was ten years of 
age he astounded his family by his facility in spelling, 
and his powers in this line have been developing ever 
since. Professor Jones claims that good spelling comes 
not to any one as a gift of genius, but only us the result 
of hard and persistent study. The spelling matches in 
which he engages must be carried on in accordance 
with certain conditions, but these seem sensible and 
fair. He issues his annual challenge to all the world 
in the Lancaster papers, and prints the rules to gov- 
ern, as follows: ‘‘ Contest to last four hours ; words 
to be English, pronounced by a disinterested, compe- 
tent party ; words to be reduced to writing, both con- 
testants getting the same words ; the one missing the 
least number of words to present the other with a 
Webster’s unabridged dictionary ; contest to take 
place at Professor Jones’s school; ‘Jones pays the 
freight.’ ”’ 





PEOPLE TALBAED ABOUT & 2 


[)®- J. H. KELLOGG, who is known the world over 
in connection with the Battle Creek, Mich., sani- 
tarium, is the only father 
about forty or fifty littl: 
boys and girls have ever 
known. These little 
waifs he has picked up 
in the slums and tene- 
ment districts of our 
large cities, and per- 
haps no healthier, more 
intelligent, happier lot 
of children are to be 
found to-day. One lad, 
black - eyed, intelligent, 
and manly, is an espe- 
cial favorite of Dr. Kel- 
logg’s. ‘I only wish,’’ 
said the doctor of him, 
“that you might have 
seen him when I took 
him from a’ dirty, con- A PHILANTHROPISTS PROTEGE. 
gested tenement and A promnins yours Seren saved 
brought him to my ates 
home. Poor little fel- 
low! He was the superlative degree of raggedness, 
filth, and disease. He was little more than a baby 
then, and his head was literally one mass of sores. 
Yet to-day he is one of the sunniest, most unselfishly 
disposed lads that it will ever be the fortune of any one 
to see. I don’t believe that any other boy in the land 
has the making of a better, truer American citizen in 
him!’’ Many of these waifs, now grown to young 
manhood and womanhood, are attending our best uni- 
versities, taking courses of study that will fit them 
eminently as the equals—physically, intellectually, and 
morally—of their millionaire classmates. 
‘TO INCREASE the corn yield of Iowa 50,000,000 
bushels and the annual value of the corn crop by 
$20,000,000 is the task 
which Professor P. G. 
Holden, of the chair of 
agronomy of the Iowa 
State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Western officials 
of trunk-line railways are 
scientifically attempting 
todo. The scheme is de- 
pendent upon the educa- 
tion of the Iowa farmers. 
Recently Professor Hol- 
den completed a month’s 
travel through the agri- 
cultural section of Iowa, 
which produces one-fourth 
of the corn output of the 
United States. A special train was furnished free by 
the railways, and from the car platform Professor 
Holden delivered brief lectures to the corn growers at 
each station. Each day from one to two dozen rural 
towns were visited, with audiences in each ranging 
from fifty to two hundred. Professor Holden ex- 
plained the scientific theories of selecting and plant- 
ing seed corn, exhibited specimens of the kind to use 
and the kind to avoid, and gave the result of tests 
made in the lowa agricultural experiment station. 
Professor Holden estimates that an increase of from 
five to ten bushels of corn to the acre will result from 
his tour. In 1903, 7,398,320 acres were devoted to 
corn growing in Iowa, with an aggregate yield of 
230,511,310 bushels, of -a total valuation of $82,984,- 
071. But last year was a poor one for Iowa corn, as 
in 1902 the output was 296,970,230 bushels, while it 
was 345,000,000 bushels in 1900. If the professor’s 
hopes are realized, this year’s will be the record crop. 
T IS STATED on good authority that Miss Rebekah 
Knox, only daughter of Attorney-General Phi- 
lander C. Knox, of 
Washington, is to 
be married next fall 
to Mr. James R. 
Tindle, of Pitts- 
burg. The engage- 
ment of the couple 
was announced 
some months ago. 
Miss Knox belongs 
to one of the oldest 
families in Pennsy]l- 
vania, being the 
fifth daughter in 
direct descent who 
has borne the name 
of Rebekah. She 
has traveled a great 
deal and is said to 
be very much like 
her distinguished 
father in mind and 
manner. Her grand- 
father (the Attor- 
ney General’s father) was a banker in Brownsville, a 
quaint old town on the Monongahela River, for many 
years. Mr. Tindle is a member of the Pittsburg Uni- 
versity, Pittsburg and Country clubs, and is said to be 
fonder of outdoor sport than he is of society. Miss 
Knox spent last winter abroad. Both Miss Knox and 
her fiancé are natives of Pittsburg. 
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A FEW YEARS ago I was attending an encamp- 

ment of the Pennsylvania National Guard at 
Gettysburg and became acquainted with General 
Harry Heth, who was wounded just at the opening of 
the battle. He was a visitor at headquarters and to a 
number of guests was relating his experiences, which 
were listened to with great interest, as it was his 
troops which opened the ball. 

** It was soon after the firing commenced,”’ he said, 
‘when I rode forward to get a better view of the 
field, and was knocked from my horse by a spent bul- 
let which struck me in the forehead. I was stunned 
and my aid thought me dead. When I showed signs 
of returning consciousness I was carried to the rear 
and into a house by the wayside, where it happened a 
physician lived. His services were called in requisi- 
tion, and before long I was bandaged up and almost as 
well as ever, except from the shock, which kept me 
out of the remainder of the battle. When I left the 
house I offered the physician a fee, but he refused, 
though I urged it upon him. Finally I saw a pretty 
curly-headed boy in the room and handed him a five- 
dollar gold piece and left. I have often wondered what 
became of that boy.”’ 

** Here he is,’’ spoke up one of the officers present, 
who showed the identical five-dollar gold piece hanging 
to his watch-chain as acharm. Of course this caused 
quite a little sensation, and after the family of the 
physician had been inquired about General Heth 
seemed in excellent spirits and told an anecdote of 
General Grant which I have never seen published. I 
wrote it down immediately after in his exact words, or 
nearly so. And here it is: 

**I knew General Grant at West Point and after- 
ward in the old army, and he was well liked by all, 
though exceedingly taciturn. His specialty was horse- 
flesh and he used to talk pretty tall about what his 
horses could do, and the worst of it was that they 
could do all he said, as some of us found out who bet 
money to the contrary. I had lost sight of Grant for 
some years after the Mexican War, when I came to St. 
Louis one day to see the department quartermaster 
about supplies for Arkansas Post, of which I was quar- 
termaster. I went to headquarters and found that the 
officer I wanted was twenty miles away in the country 
and was not expected for some days. This annoyed 
me very much, as I had only the next day to attend to 
the business, and to catch the steamer below I must 
leave on the second morning following. I was be- 
moaning my fate to Joe Johnston and some of the 
other boys of whom much more has been heard since, 
when in walked Grant in citizen’s uniform. I think he 
was stationed then at Detroit, but had leave of ab- 
sence to come to St. Louis, near where his wife was 


‘ 


staying with her mother, in expectation of confine- 
ment. I told my tale of woe to Grant, who said im- 
mediately that he had a nice horse in the city and that 
he would drive me out the next morning and bring me 
back. This relieved my feelings and we had a merry 
night of it, though, as Grant remarked, Joe Johnston 
didn’t once offer us a drink. 

** Early next morning Grant came around to my 
hotel with a buggy and the smallest roan horse I ever 
saw hitched up. I expostulated with him over the 
idea of such an animal taking us forty miles in a day, 
but he insisted that he was a wonder for speed, so I 
got in and off we drove. The streets were badly paved 
in those days, and it was necessary to pick our way 
slowly until we came to the outskirts. I was in high 
spirits and kept bantering Grant about his pony, which 
he in turn defended. Finally I said, 

** *T think we could make better time with a goat.’ 

‘This nettled Grant, whose weak spot was horse- 
flesh, and he immediately gave the animal a cut with a 
whip, and he started off at a terrible gait which kept 
us bouncing. Just as we passed a corner along came a 
team at right angles to us, banged into us, upset the 
buggy, and threw us both to the curb. I was unhurt, 
but Grant was found unconscious, his head having 
struck a stone. We carried him into a drug-store, and 
pretty soon he came around all right, though he was 
pretty badly hurt. Then we went to take account of 
stock, and found both shafts broken and the harness a 
wreck, 

***This ends my trip,’ I said, ruefully. 

***Not at all,’ said Grant, ‘I never yet started 
anywhere that I did not get through, and I am going to 
take you out, as I promised.’ 

“** We led the horse and pulled the wagon back to 
army headquarters, where the blacksmith fixed us up, 
and after an hour or two’s delay we were off again, but I 
was careful to make no remarks about the animal. 
We made the trip all right, and I caught my boat in 
time, and the incident almost passed out of my mind 
for some years. 

‘‘The next time I saw Grant was at Appomattox. 
It was just after the surrender, and several of us of 
both armies were around the McLean House thinking 
pretty hard over the fall of the Confederacy, when 
some one suggested that I go in and see Grant. To 
this I at first objected. I had heard stories about 
Grant being a butcher, and we had been told so often 
that terrible penalties were to be inflicted on us, that 
I was a little bit afraid tosee him. But one of Grant’s 
staff whom I knew insisted that I go in, and I did so 
most unwillingly. Grant was sitting talking to a group 
as I entered, and when he saw me, he jumped up and 
came toward me as if I had been his long-lost brother. 


“** Hello, Harry, old boy! How are you? Come 
and sit down.’ And in a minute I was made as much 
at home as at my own fireside. Pretty soon Grant 
said : 

“* “Harry, do you remember the last time we met ?’ 

**I did; and we both began to roar, and then noth- 
ing would do but that Grant tell the whole story, which 
he did with inimitable humor. When he was through 
I said: 

“* *General, I have had occasion to think of that 
occurrence very often lately, and a thousand times in 
the last year I have wished that you had broken your 
neck when you fell out of that wagon.’ 

‘“* Whereupon Grant laughed heartily, and suddenly 
turned very solemn and said to me, though with a 
twinkle in his eye : 

*** Harry, do you remember that Joe Johnston 
didn’t give us a drink that day ?’ 

** As Joe Johnston was all there was left of the Con- 
federate army at that time, and he was confronted by 
Sherman, it was obvious that Grant’s banter was to 
the effect that now he was to be punished.’’ 

“‘As a matter of fact, gentlemen,’’ said General 
Heth, when he had concluded his story, ‘‘ General 
Grant was a very great man. I have never heard a 
Confederate soldier say a word against him. He 
treated us like a soldier and a gentleman, and stood 
by us after the war, when Johnston and the radicals 
wanted to defy his terms of surrender. How little I 
could have supposed, that day in St. Louis, that I was 
riding beside the captain who was to command the 
greatest armies in the history of the world. I admire 
Grant as a soldier and also asa man. Prosperity never 
changed him a particle.’’ A moment later the general 
remarked: ‘‘ We old fellows are getting few, and the 
majority of those who have bivouacked for the last 
time is growing greater every day.’’ 

And a short time afterward the gallant Harry Heth, 
the beloved of Lee, also joined the great majority. 


Doctors’ Dangers in War. 


FROM AN INTERESTING study made by a foreign 

medical journal as to the dangers incident to 
army surgeons during the war, it appears that, in the 
Russian army at least, the doctor runs quite as much 
danger as the combatant. During the Crimean War 
334 Russian surgeons perished, out of a total of 2,839 
employed. During the Russo-Turkish War 531 Rus- 
sian surgeons died in the hospitals and lazarettos con- 
nected with the army. A campaign like that against 
Japan, in pestilential regions of Asia, can hardly fail 
to greatly increase the doctors’ danger. 
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ROAD DRIVERS’ 


ANNUAL PARADE ON NEW YORK’S FAMOUS SPEEDWAY. 


NEABLY FOUR HUNDRED OF THE city’s FINEST TURNOUTS RETURNING FROM HIGH BRIDGE TOWARD THE GRAND-STAND, LED BY MISS NINA PHELPS, OF WATERVLIET, N. Y., DRIVER OF NELLIE 
PATCHEN, AND RECIPIENT OF THE BLUE RIBBON FOR THE BEST-LOOKING TURNOUT DRIVEN BY A LADY.—Photograph by P. A. Juley. 
























































Olympia. Cleveland. Alabama. 3altimore. Kearsarge (flag-ship). lowa. Maine. 


BATTLE-SHIP DIVISION OF OUR EUROPEAN SQUADRON. 
BIG WAR-VESSELS WHICH LATELY SAILED FROM THE WEST INDIES TO GUARD OUR INTERESTS ABROAD. 
Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by L. A. Shafer. 
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The American Commercial Invasion—No. 2 


Qe. 


{EprrortaL Nore.—Mr. Gilson Willets has been sent abroad as the 
special correspondent of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, to investigate and re- 
port on the facts in relation to the American commercial invasion of 
the great European countries. His first article, on conditions in 
Russia, has already been printed in this journal. The present arti- 
cle, setting forth conditions in Germany, will be followed by others 
on France, England, and other countries. | 


LONDON, May 12th, 1904. 

+6 THE AMERICAN danger ’’ is the phrase used by 

Germans in Germany in alluding to the Ameri- 
ean commercial invasion of the fatherland. Warnings 
printed daily in the newspapers contain reference to 
the imminent calamitous results from American com- 
petition to German industry and trade. Meetings of 
manufacturers and merchants are held regularly in all 
the cities of the empire, to devise ways and means to 
check the invasion, by placing high protective tariffs on 
imports. Further, at these meetings have been passed 
many resolutions embracing systematic plans to preju- 
dice the German people against American goods, the 
general scheme being to secure the sole agency in 
Germany for certain American manufactures, thus se- 
curing the power to hold back such manufactures, 
while pushing home productions. Moreover, all kinds 
of commercial unions, or leagues, are being formed to 
provide for effective protection against ‘‘the American 
danger.’’ 

From the last copy of the leading paper of Ham- 
burg, which I purchased just before leaving Germany, 
I quote the following as illustrative of the German 
national feeling against American enterprise: The 
article, headed ‘‘ America Our Greatest Competitor,”’ 
proeeeds thus: ‘‘The existing feeling of fear of and 
dependency on the American banking and industrial 
market by the investing, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing circles of Germany gives to our empire the ap- 
pearance of being a dependency of the United States. 
What effective protection against the present deluge 
of American products can we adopt? We have only 
one recourse that can succéed, and that is for Ger- 
many to form with the whole of Europe a close com- 
mercial league to ward off the ‘danger.’ ”’ 

It should be explained. here that German animosity 
against America is confined to, and encouraged solely 
by, the commercial class. All other classes in Ger- 
many are friendly to the United States, this friendly 
party including the nobles, the professional and offi- 
cial classes, and the social and diplomatic element. 
This pro-American faction is headed by Kaiser William 
II. himself. 

To illustrate the distinction between the antagonistic 
and the friendly class, I cite the following facts: When 
the chamber of commerce of Berlin prepared for its 
recent annual banquet, invitations were sent to all 
foreign ambassadors, with the single exception of the 
American ambassador, Mr. Tower. This is accounted 
for only because of the fact that the chamber of com- 
merce, as a body, represents the commercial—and 
therefore anti-American—class. 

Now, mark the rebuke that immediately followed, 
administered by the Kaiser as the representative of 
the pro-American class. The day succeeding the ban- 
quet, my duties called me to the American embassy. 
A dense throng of people filled Unter den Linden 
the Fifth Avenue of Berlin—and that part of the 
crowd around the embassy seemed particularly re- 
luctant to yield to my request for ‘‘way’’ for en- 
trance. One of the policemen who lined the avenue 
came to my rescue, and I secured a place in an upper 
window of the embassy just in time to witness the 
imperial rebuke already referred to. ‘*‘ Hoch der 
Kaiser !’’ or something to that effect, was flung forth 
from ten thousand throats. His Majesty was coming. 
He had just returned from a hunting trip, and was now 
driving from the railroad station to the palace. He 
was seated in one of his less pretentious carriages and 
was attired in his hunting costume. In a second car- 
riage, exposed to the delighted public gaze, were the 
trophies of the royal chase—antlers, skins, deer-head, 
and the head of a wild boar. 

Over the building—practically American territory 

from which I watched the scene, floated the Amer- 
ican flag. As his Majesty approached the embassy 
he stood up in his carriage, bared his head, and saluted 
first the stars and stripes and then the representative 
of our national emblem, Mr. Tower, who stood in one 
of the windows. No act could have so impressed 
the populace as this simple demonstration of their 
sovereign’s friendly feeling toward the United States. 
It was intentional and it was dramatic, as is every 
public act of the Kaiser’s. It was significant, and the 
people understood why ; for the newspapers that very 
morning were full of the story of the marked dis- 
courtesy of the chamber of commerce in not inviting 
the American ambassador to the banquet. Nor does 
the story end here. The following morning the papers 
announced that his Majesty had graciously presented 
the ambassador from the United States with the hand- 
somest pair of antlers brought from the hunting-field 

And still a third chapter there is. A few nights 
later, a dinner was given on board one of the Ham- 
burg-American line steamers at Hamburg, to celebrate 
the launching of a great new vessel belonging to the 
company. At this dinner Mr. Tower was a guest, and 
it was he who sat on the right of the Kaiser—who 
invariably attends such celebrations. This mark of 
distinction was interpreted by some as having signifi- 
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cance only in the fact that the principal trade of the 
line was with America, but the pro-American element 
gave it what was unquestionably the correct construc- 
tion—that is, a third in the series of imperial rebukes 
to the foremost commercial body in Germany. 

Mention of two contrasting incidents will further 
illustrate the attitude of the German mind toward the 
United States. I went one evening to a music-hall, 
where one of the features of the bill was the sensation 
of the dramatic season—-the appearance of an impov- 
erished margrave, or count, on the stage in the réle 
of a ‘‘song-and-dance artist.’’ To this music-hall 
flocked the bankers, merchants, and tradesmen of 
Berlin generally. They thought it a fine thing to sit 
and twirl their thumbs while being amused by one of 
the nobles of the land. To appreciate fully this satis- 
faction of the tradesmen and bankers, the reader 
should understand that class distinction in Germany is 
so finely drawn that mere riches will by no means gain 
access for a tradesman to the social circles of the 
nobles. Now, this evening the margrave sang first a 
song that was all ‘* Deutschland,’’ and was vigorously 
applauded by the rich tradesmen in the audience. But 
the song was followed by one that told how the Ger- 
man was being ‘‘ Yankeeized,’’ even to his hat, his 
shoes, and his vest, and that Unter den Linden was 
one succession of signs reading : ‘‘ American Furniture 
Store, American Specialty Store, and American Hard- 
ware Store.’’ At this the bankers and tradesmen 
hissed so vociferously and persistently that every at- 
tempt on the part of the singer to warble the second 
verse was futile, and he was obliged to cut his “‘ turn’”’ 
short. 

Now for the incident in contrast. At that same 
time there was an American circus in Berlin. To this 
circus I went on the evening following my visit to the 
music-hall, paying sixteen marks ($4) for a “‘stall’’ 
for as the Kaiser and his family were to be present, 
the seats were at a premi m. His Majesty occupied, 
of course, a special box: constructed on the edge of the 
arena for the occasion. Promptly at eight o’clock he 
appeared, bowed.-right and left to the spectators, then 
inclined his head to the kapellmeister as the signal to 
“*strike up the band.’’ It should be stated that this 
was the final performance in Berlin and that all the 
performances had been given in a vast tent, there be- 
ing no building in the city big enough for three rings 
and a stage. 

After the performance his Majesty requested per- 
mission to witness the striking of the tent, and to- 
gether with other correspondents I also watched the 
proceedings. Orders were given by the management 
to “‘beat all records’’ for dispatch in taking down 
the tent, the result being that within half an hour 
nothing was left to tell the tale of the circus but three 
rings of tan-bark. His Majesty then thanked the man- 
agement, and declared that he had never before seen 
“‘expedition’’ to equal this, that his army officers 
should take lessons from the circus men, that his en- 
gineers were even then having trouble in raising a 
huge arch in a building where an industrial exhibition 
was to be held, and would the circus engineers go to 
the building and give the benefit of their advice. The 
sequel was that the circus men not only gave ad- 
vice, but put the arch together flat on the ground— 
something the Germans had not thought of—and then 
raised it in its entirety by means of a crane. Imagine 
the disgust of the merchants and manufacturers inter- 
ested in the exhibition when they learned that the 
Kaiser himself had sent the hated Americans to per- 
form something which German workmen were unable 
to accomplish unaided ! 

Before another week had passed our consul told 
me that he had reported the incident to the State De- 
partment at Washington, which report was afterward 
published, containing these words: ‘* At every per- 
formance the tent was filled. The bill-posting was a 
revelation to the Germans in this line, both in magni- 
tude and character. And the way in which the tents 
were erected and struck astonished the people as well 
as the Emperor. The result is that to some extent 
the vague antipathy toward the United States has 
been turned into awe and respect. The people now 
say: ‘Anything is possible to Americans.’ ”’ 

A third episode and its sequel are interesting as 
showing further the animosity of the Germans toward 
Americans in commercial circles, and the persistence 
of the royal family in discountenancing that feeling. 
The sensation of the social season in Berlin was the 
appearance of a full-blooded young American Indian 
girl as the wife of a well-connected German. The 
girl was of the Montauk tribe of Indians, of Montauk 
Point, Long Island. She was graduated at Vassar Col- 
lege—being the daughter of a wealthy Montauk guide 
—and so in matter of education and culture was quite 
equal to holding her own even in cultured and brainy 
Berlin. Her husband, at the time she met him, was a 
ship’s doctor on one of the North German Lloyd’s 
steamers. Before sailing for home, however, with his 
bride, he had succeeded in his desire to give up the 
sea, and kad entered into “‘trade’’ by securing the 
agency in Berlin for certain American manufactures, 
namely, a phonograph, an automobile, and a newly in- 
vented auger that would bore a square hole. 

Now, at the Hotel Bristol—the Waldorf of Berlin--- 


in Germany 


DAES 


a ball was given one evening by an association with 
a name which, translated, means The National Whole- 
salers’ Society. I was present at the ball, and so wit 
nessed the grave insult to my countrywoman, thx 
Indian bride, that sent her from the room in proud 
disdain—a picture of the contempt of the descendant 
of savages for the ways of civilized man. The erst- 
while ship’s doctor duly appeared with his red-skinned 
bride, dressed 4 la mode, in an exquisite ball-gown, and 
making a sensation as the most strikingly handsome 
woman in the room. And here the insidious insults 
began, whether because the husband was now an agent 
for American goods among a strictly anti-American 
body of merchants, or because the bride was Amer- 
ican, or because she was Indian, it is impossible to say. 
But the women stared at her as at a freak, stepping 
directly in front of her and leveling their lorgnons, 
while the men held aloof and none asked her to dance. 
This much might have been forgiven, and the bride 
would simply have left the room with her feelings 
hurt. 

But what happened now outraged her sense of de- 
cency and brought her estimate of German manhood to 
nil. In the supper-room, some one proposed Briider- 
schaft, which is that version of the loving-cup ceremony 
in which a man and woman each take a filled wineglass, 
lock arms by crooking the elbow, drink off the contents 
of the glass simultaneously while thus arm-locked, and 
then the man kisses the woman. This is never done in 
play, but only as a serious matter of brotherly, or 
friendly, regard; and it is deemed an unpardonable 
discourtesy for either the man or the woman to refuse 
to engage in this declaration of friendship, when pro- 
posed among friends. For the man himself to decline 
is practically paramount, in the enormity of its dis- 
honor to the woman, to striking her. 

The Briiderschaft, on this occasion, was proposed by 
one of the friends of the husband of the Indian girl, 
just as the newly-wedded couple entered the room. 
As fate would have it, she was the only woman in the 
room at the moment the proposal was made, and there- 
fore, according to the German code, she was bound to 
agree to the proposition. With all the dignity and 
stoicism of her race, therefore, this modern Pocahontas 
advanced to the table to carry out her part of the pro- 
ceeding. What was the horror of all present, a some- 
thing particularly horrifying to the Indian girl and the 
bridegroom, to see the man who had himself proposed 
Briiderschaft with the first woman to enter the room 
throw down his glass, and hear him utter the words of 
the lowest-born cad, ‘‘I decline.*’ 

The Indian bride, as I have said, simply turned and 
walked proudly and disdainfully from the room—while 
her husband, to the great satisfaction of us all, prompt- 
ly dealt the offender a blow that felled him to the floor 
unconscious. And the outraged husband certainly 
would have killed that cad, there and then, if half a 
dozen of us had not dragged him away. Broadcast the 
episode was published, and then, once more to show 
the royal disapproval of the dastardly act committed 
when the American girl—Indian or not—was under 
the protection of a national body of men, as their 
guest, the Kaiserin—the Empress—sent for the Indian 
girl to come to the palace as an honored guest at 
luncheon, while the Kaiser asked the husband to bring 
the famous American auger that bores square holes to 
the palace, where he might see the tool accomplish 
the hitherto impossible act of squaring the circle. 
The result is that to-day the agent for the auger is 
sending the American manufacturers enormous orders 
for the tool by every mail. 

Among the many methods which the Germans are 
adopting to resist “‘the American danger,’’ is that 
pursued by many of the trade journals in Germany in 
refusing to publish advertisements of American prod- 
ucts. This refusal is not voluntary, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, on the part of the journals, but is forced 
upon them by the German Manufacturers’ Association, 
which at the beginning of the ‘‘ danger ’’ formally in- 
formed the publishers of all trade publications that 
they must choose between the patronage of German 
manufacturers and their American competitors, the 
plain statement being that if the journals printed ad- 
vertisements of American products, all the advertis- 
ing patronage of German makers would be withdrawn. 
At different times I met agents for American sewing- 
machines, cash-registers, lard, lumber, shoes, hats, and 
a score of other articles of merchandise that have a 
large sale in Germany, and one and all informed me 
that the trade papers simply would not accept their 
advertisements. 

“* So we now advertise extensively in the illustrated 
weeklies, ’’ said an agent for a Detroit furniture house, 
‘‘and the truth is we think we have gained an ad- 
vantage, rather than a setback, for the illustrated 
papers yield larger returns than would the trade 
papers. ”’ 

Another method practiced by the Germans, a method 
that Germans designate as “‘ strategy in resisting at- 
tack,’’ is that which, politely expressed, embraces the 
usurpation of American trade-marks, but which, liter- 
ally expressed, amounts to stealing. 

Two instances that I was told of by the Americans 
themselves will illustrate. The first was that of a 

Continued on page 491. 
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AMERICAN GOLFERS 
ABROAD.—America will be 
well represented on foreign 
golf links this season. Three 
prominent players, including 
the national amateur cham- 
pion, Walter J. Travis, re- 
cently went to England, all of 
whom expect to compete in 
the blue-ribbon golf tourna- 
ment of the world, the ama- 
me) teur championship of Great 
Britain. It is probable that 
an even quartette of Amer- 

CAPTAIN WINSLOW, icans will start in this big 
Of the Yale University baseball English event, as F. Oden 
Horstman, one of the leading 
golfers of Washington, and 
also well known in American contests, was al- 





team harle, 
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By H. P. Burchell 


AMERICAN SCHOONER YACHT ‘‘ INGOMAR.’’—The 
American schooner yacht Ingomar, Captain Charles 
Barr, from Bristol, R. I., has reached English waters. 
She reports meeting with strong winds and heavy seas, 
but sustained no damage. As an introduction to her 
yachting career abroad Commodore Morton F. Plant’s 
schooner had hoped to break the transatlantic record 
of thirteen days and twenty hours, made by Commo- 
dore George Lander, Jr.’s, schooner Endymion in a 
run from Sandy Hook to the Needles, but the heavy 
weather was against her. While the appearance of 
the Herreshoff schooner on the yachting stage last 
season was a notable event, its significance was 
minimized by the fact that the new schooner was 
obliged to race simultaneously with such marine lumi- 
naries as Reliance, Constitution, and Columbia. Never- 
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trepidation. Perhaps the 
Ingomar’s most formidable 
opponent will be a new 
schooner designed by William 
Fife and built by the Inglises 
for a German yachtsman. 
Captain Bob Wringe, who 
sailed Shamrock III., will 
command her fitting out. 
Another vessel will be the 
German Emperor’s Ameri- 
can-built Meteor JII., and 
Captain Ben Parker, with 
a contingent of English sail- 
ors, has gone from Itchen 





CAPTAIN STEPHENS, 
Ferry to Kiel to fit out the Ot the Princeton University 


, , aseb: >. — Earle, 
imperial schooner. Commo- Cas ae, mre 


dore Plant’s schooner will 
meet also the Empress’s yacht Iduna, and the 





ready in England, and it is reported that he 
intends to match his skill against the foreign- 
ers. Besides Travis, the others who will play 
are E. M. Byers and John Moller, Jr. Travis 
and Byers are expected to show the best re- 
sults in the big championship. It will furnish 
the real evidence of the comparative abilities 
of our players with the best in Great Britain ; 
for while representatives from both countries 
have met before, there has never been a regu- 
lar meeting of the first-class golfers on both 
sides. In order to attain a golfing reputation 
in the coming event the Americans will have 
to show their ability against the pick of the 
English golfers. Robert Maxwell is the pres- 
ent champion of Great Britain, but Charles 
Hutchings, Horace Hutchinson, H. H. Hilton, 
John Low, S. M. Fergusson, J. E. Laidley, and 
S. H. Fry are among the other big men whom 
the Americans are likely to meet. The cham- 
pionship will be played on the links of the 
Sandwich Golf Club, in the south of England, 
during the week beginning May 30th. It will 
be all-match play. Travis played onthe Sand- 
wich course three years ago, but it will bea 
new links to the others. They will all, however, 
spend several days previous to the tournament 
practicing over the course. Travis has held 
the American amateur championship for three 
years —1900, 1901, and 1903. Besides these, 
he has won more open club tournaments than 
any other golfer in America. Next to Travis, 
Byers has the best golfing reputation of the 
quartette. He was runner-up to Travis for the 
championship last year, and also the previous 
year, when he was defeated at Chicago by 
Louis H. James. In the latter tournament 
Byers beat Travis, then the title holder, in one 
of the early rounds. He now holds the golf 
championship of the Western Pennsylvania As- 








= Nordwest, both American-built boats, and the 
Britishers Clara and Cicely. The American 
yacht’s most important race will be that for 
the Emperor’s cup, from Dover to Heligoland, 
a distance of 320 miles. The conditions for 
this race, which was inaugurated seven years 
ago for German and British yachts, have been 
changed this year to admit the entry of the 
American schooner. The race will be started 
on June 18th. After that the Ingomar will 
race in the events of the Kiel regatta, and 
later she will try conclusions with British yachts 
in British waters. 

PASSING OF CRESCEUS’s RECORD.—To pre- 
vent dissatisfaction and contention in the mat- 
ter of trotting records in the future, it might 
be well for all owners of fast harness horses to 
advertise their intentions of going for time, 
and invite all prospective kickers to come and 
see the thing done and speak their minds on the 
track or ‘‘ forever after hold their peace.’’ 
The charges made by the board of appeals of 
the American Trotting Association at a recent 
meeting anent the generally accepted time of 
1.59% of the ex-champion trotter Cresceus, 
made on the track of the Wichita Fair Asso- 
ciation, at Wichita, Kan., bodes something 
more serious than the mere throwing out of a 
record. The decision of the association was 
that the performance of Cresceus was not con- 
ducted in accordance with the rules, that the 
time claimed to have been made by the horse 
was neither a record nor a bar, and the appli- 
cation to establish such record was denied. The 
decision declared that the sworn evidence indi- 
cated that gross fraud was attempted. 


IN THE HIGHER CIRCLES OF TENNIS. —Some- 
thing like consternation prevails among the 








sociation, and since graduating from Yale has 
done most of his club playing on his home 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY'S STAR “ GYM” TEAM MAKING A PYRAMID. 


English lawn tennis players because Reginald 
F. Doherty, the taller of the brothers, was re- 


links, near Pittsburg. In 1902 he held the Left to right, beginning at top: Steigmuller, Duncombe, Captain Ashley, Rinz, Swartz, West, | cently injured in an automobile accident. It is 


amateur championship of Rhode Island. Travis 
always keeps in excellent practice. His last 
public appearance was at Pinehurst, N. C., where he 
made a newrecord for the links, and also won the tour- 
nament for the North and South championship. John 
Moller, Jr., has won several prizes in local events, but 
is hardly to be classed among the first-class American 
players. Horstman is practically of the same playing 
ability as Moller. Travis will return to this country 
by the end of June, and will defend his title to the 
American championship in the tournament during 
the first week in September at the Baltusrol Golf Club. 





RALPH ROSE, 


Ot Michigan University, just atter putting 
the sixteen-pound shot 48 feet 3% 
inches, breaking the world’s 
record.— Earle. 


Bloch, Hills.—Farie. 


theless, while public attention was focused upon this 
trio of sloops, Ingomar’s performances were of such 
an order that expert yachting opinion found time to 
crown her with a reputation which has been grow- 
ing ever since. The Ingomar this year assumes the 
stellar réle, and her performances in foreign waters 
will be the chief events in the yachting world. British 
sailors have anticipated her coming with considerable 








THE TOUCH-OFF IN THE FIRST RELAY OF THE FOUR-MILE CHAMPIONSHIP RELAY RACE AT 
PHILADELPHIA, WON ULTIMATELY BY THE MICHIGAN TEAM.—E£arlie. 


feared that he will be unable to play in the 

coming matches in defense of the Dwight F. 
Davis International Challenge Cup, which the Britons 
won in this country a yearago. Reginald Doherty was 
obliged to default his place in the English covered court 
championships, in which he has held the title in the 
doubles for six years, along with his younger brother. 
Hugh Lawrence Doherty, the younger brother, there- 
fore has paired with G. W. Hillyard. Arrangements 
are being made for a team composed of Oxford and 
Cambridge men to play one chosen from the Amer- 
ican universities in America this year. 





W. W. COE, 


Formerly of Oxford, now of Yale, an 
athlete of great strength and 
skill, putting the shot. 
Scdgwick. 
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VIEW NORTHWEST OVER THE CANAL ROUTE FROM UNITED STATES MILITARY HEADQUARTERS SIGNAL PRACTICE, FROM THE HEADQUARTERS, AT HAUTE BISPO, OF GENERAL ELLIOTT, OF 
AT EMPIRE—BUILDINGS, NOW OF LITTLE USE, WERE ERECTED BY THE CANAL COMPANY. THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. 
































MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF MACHINERY WASTED BY THE CANAL COMPANY—A BARRACKS THAT SHELTER THE SOLDIERS OF THE NEW REPUBLIC AT THE CITY 
COMMON SIGHT ALONG THE CANAL. OF PANAMA. 


OUR NEW $50,000,000 POSSESSION—THE PANAMA CANAL, 


WATERWAY GUARDED BY AMERICAN FORCES, AND EVIDENCES OF FEARFUL WASTE BY THE CANAL COMPANY.—From stereographs, copyright 1904, by Underwood & Underwood. 

















NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CEREMONY OF MEMORIAL DAY. 


CASTING INTO A TIDAL STREAM FLORAL OFFERINGS THAT FLOAT OUT TO SEA, IN MEMORY OF THE HEROES BURIED IN THE DEEP.—Peirce & Jones. 
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JEMIMA’S ADVENTURES IN NEW YORK 


No. 6—SHE CELEBRATES DECORATION DAY 







HE PROSPECTIVE Memorial Day holiday was 
looming up on the social horizon of the Wise & 


Fox department store. For five years the Hodge 
crowd had commemorated the heroes of the Civil War 
by attending the outing of the Eureka Sporting Club 

a delectable recreation, consisting of a sail on the bay, 
supper, and a dance at a people’s popular resort, and 
the return in the small hours. But for a startling an- 
nouncement of Sadie McQuire, acknowledged leader 
of the famous McQuire crowd, they would have un- 
questioningly continued this time-honored custom. 

The alumni association of the Durfee Commercial 
College announced an excursion to historic Morris- 
town, terminated by their annual banquet. Many of 
the McQuires were graduates of that excellent in- 
stitution, and Sadie lost no time in flaunting their plans 
in the face of an admiring millinery department. So 
glowing were her accounts of the prospective pleas- 
ures, and so pointed her remarks about the social dis- 
appointed aspirations of the Hodges, that their chief, 
in a moment of anger, declared that if they couldn’t 
beat Sadie McQuire she’d stay at home on Decoration 
Day. It was a dire threat, and the Hodges trembled 
for the preservation of their holiday. Fate, however, 
interposed, and the Hodges were enabled to save their 
happine_s and reputation. A customer of Miss Hodge’s 
made the chance remark that her hat must be home by 
Thursday, as she was going out of town to a week-end 
party. 

From that moment the Hodges scorned outings and 
historical excursions. The fluent tongue of Sadie 
lagged for listeners, and the plans of the future week- 
enders became the latest sensation. To tell the truth, 
Jemima would secretly have preferred the Philistine 
outing. The prospect of a boat-ride, dancing pavil- 
ions, and téte-é-tétes on a moonlit deck were far 
more entrancing than a week-end party, which sound- 
ed suspiciously like going home to the farm for over 
Sunday ; but she wisely held her peace. Since she had 
discovered that New York manners sanctioned the 
leaning of elbows on the table—a subject over which 
she had labored long and fruitlessly with father—she 
had given up trying to understand the vagaries of 
metropolitan society. 

Cousin Carrie’s prophecy as to Jemima’s success as 
a débutante had been more than fulfilled. Nothing is 
as popular as popularity,and the entertainments of the 
Harlem Social Circle saw Jemima’s name figuring 
prominently on the programme. On the occasions 
when the Civic Debating Club invited the Harlem 
Social Circle to dances she had almost as long a list of 
extras as Miss Hodge herself. Many debaters had 
laid strategic plans to outdistance Mr. Connett in the 
race for her favor, but so far he had put them all out 
of the running. Indeed, his only rival in the field at 
present—and not a serious one at that—was a Mr. Gil- 
bert, of the jewelry department. 

If Mr. Connett was in the lead, it was due to his own 
merit. He not only admired but he admired in the 
proper way. When he invited Jemima to the theatre 
he asked her to choose the play, and she was not forced 
to witness light opera when her mood inclined to trag- 
edy, nor were the most magnificent scenic effects of 
the age forced upon her when she craved the latest 
illustrated love-songs. Moreover, he always finished 
the evening’s entertainment with refreshments at a 
neighboring café—-no ordinary restaurant for him, but 
a high-toned establishment, where the last course con- 
sisted of finger-bowls and toothpicks. 

His attentions were indeed becoming pronounced ; 
so much so that Cousin Carrie had remarked to Miss 
Andrews, ‘“‘I believe he means business.’’ If he 
meant business they were both willing to give their 
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sanction, and, if necessary, their 
assistance. 

‘*He’s a real steady fellow, 
and that’s more’n you can say 
about most young men,’’ went on 
Cousin Carrie, with a sigh of re- 
gret for the decadence of the pres- 
ent generation. 

“*Yes,’?’ Miss Andrews ac- 
knowledged. ‘* He put his brother 
through business college and he 
gave his sister all her parlor fur- 
niture. I guess he’|l make a good 
husband, all right.’’ 

Mr. Connett was beginning to assume a proprietary 
air—which Miss Andrews considered a sure sign—and 
Cousin Carrie was planning a warning letter to Jemi- 
ma’s parents, when the Decoration Day celebration 
threatened to put an end to all his intentions—serious 
or otherwise. 

If Jemima’s enthusiasm had halted at the start, she 
had acquired the true Hodge swagger long before the 
day arrived, and her tales exhausted the admiring vo- 
cabulary of the telephone girl, with whom she some- 
times condescended to lunch. Indeed, the fame of the 
week-end party had spread beyond the confines of the 
millinery department, and from the restaurant on the 
top floor to the tinware department in the basement 
rumor predicted Fifth Avenue society as the final 
achievement of the aspiring Hodges. 

The morning before the holiday saw the revelers 
arriving at the store in trailing gowns, enormous lace 
collars, and silk waists of many colors. Jemima, who 
had steamed her hair religiously for a week, presented 
a head of bewitchingcurls. Mr. Gilbert, of the jew- 
elry department, sported a new emerald scarf-pin, and 
Mr. Connett was equipped with the latest thing in cam- 
eras. Mrs. Timothy Davis, who, by the way, had sent 
Enfield Centre such a collection of photographs as had 
made even the normal-school graduate gasp, had con- 
tributed a five-pound box of candy to the occasion. 
This, Miss Hodge, who had been looking up week-end 
technicalities, declared to be just the needed finish. 

If the Hodges had felt complacent satisfaction be- 
fore, their cup was brimming over by the time they 
were fairly on the way. In the mad dash from the 
ferry to the parlor-car at Long Island City they found 
themselves elbow to elbow with personages of week- 
end fame. 

It was a gratifying sight, and Jemima leaned back 
in her parlor-car chair and accepted the ministrations 
of the porter with an air which would not have been 
surpassed by the.owner of the railroad. 

Miss Andrews and Cousin Carrie, the official chap- 





JEMIMA ACCEPTED THE MINISTRATIONS OF THE PORTER WITH AN 
AIR WHICH WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN SURPASSED BY 
THE OWNER OF THE RAILROAD. 





erons, surveyed their charges with pride. 
near them flourished golf-clubs and hat-boxes, but did 
not the Hodges sport suit-cases and mandolins ? What 
if the young widow next to Jemima wore a bunch of 


A party 


violets ?——it was no larger than those Mr. Mulligan and 
Mr. Connett had purchased at the ferry for the ladies 
of their choice. 

The regular week-enders might discourse on golf 
tournaments and country-club dances, but the proba- 
tioners made dates for the next morning’s drives with 
quite as much air and manner. 

On alighting at their station Mr. Connett helped 
Jemima into the hotel station barge with the same de- 
votion that young Van Scooter—the heir to the Van 
Scooter millions-——assisted the popular Miss Allen into 
his trim runabout and drove her off to the famous Van 
Scooter country place. 

Mr. Mulligan and Miss Hodge had effected a perma- 
nent reconciliation since the Bronx party—and were 
only waiting until he should be made head salesman of 
the gents’ furnishing department to announce their en- 
gagement. The McQuire code permitted long engage- 
ments, but the Hodges believed in waiting until you 
had enough money for your clothes and your fiancé had 
saved sufficient to buy furniture. 

It was suspected by Cousin Carrie and Miss An- 
drews that Mr. Connett intended to celebrate Decora- 
tion Day by settling matters between himself and 
Jemima. At any rate, he took charge of Jemima and 
her belongings with an air of ownership which drew 
significant glances from the rest of the party. 

It may have been feminine perversity on noting this, 
or it may have been the pure joy of breathing country 
air again, which caused the spirit of coquetry to take 
possession of Jemima. 

Their destination was the Sea View House—a hotel 
at which Miss Robinson and Miss Hardy had spent a 
week the summer before. Hotel though it was, Jemi- 
ma felt on home ground. She delighted the proprietor 
by her knowledge of country and village life. She 
astonished the Harlem social lights and the Civie De- 
baters by initiating them into the mysteries of ‘‘ bingo’’ 
and ‘‘ stage-coach.’’ Jemima led the revels. It was 
her night without question. Before the evening was 
well under way the horrible suspicion assailed Connett 
that it was Gilbert and not himself who was playing the 
part of favored swain. 

It was a bitter thought, and he sought Jemima for 
the next dance. She had just given it to Mr. Gilbert. 

““Oh, cut this out,’’ exclaimed the disappointed 
Connett. “‘I know you’re just trying to fool him, 
but = 

** Indeed !’’ Jemima had a temper, too. ‘‘ There are 
some people I don’t take the trouble to fool. I shall 
dance with whom I please, Mr. Connett, without ask- 
ing your permission. You needn’t drive me to Oyster 
Bay to-morrow, since you don’t approve of me. I have 
no doubt Mr. Gilbert is willing to take me.’’ 

Mr. Gilbert was more than willing, and he lost no 
time in spreading the information that Connett at last 
had fallen. Pity and alarm at once seized the gentle 
hearts of Miss Andrews and Cousin Carrie. This 
blockade in the course of true love had been expected 
by no one. All the angry Connett could do was to eat 
his heart out watching the success of his rival—prod- 
uct of the jewelry department at that! The sport- 
ing considered the jewelry department effeminate. 

All Jemima’s latent coquetry developed, and she 
flirted desperately with Mr. Gilbert. Connett had the 
pleasure of seeing his rival pass himself off as a palm- 
ist, and under that pretense hold Jemima’s hand ina 
dusky corner of the hall. 

By the next morning at breakfast 
ready had an early walk—the two had eyes for no one 
but each other. Connett despairingly watched them 
start off to Oyster Bay to view the home of the Presi- 
dent of this great nation. Not even Cousin Carrie’s 
sympathy served to lighten his gloom. Instead of 
plighting troth with Jemima he spent the morning 
with the chaperons. Miss Andrews was looking up 
the places of literary and historic interest in the neigh- 
borhood, and he kindly offered to act as photographer. 

Late on the afternoon of Decoration Day saw the 
Hodge party turning its course toward the cemetery. 
Except for Mr. Connett’s embittering experience the 
week-end party had been a decided success. The 
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rlimpses of large country places had 
roved an edifying experience. Miss 
{odge and Miss Robinson had seen the 
tuchess of Wye as she drove past in her 
iother’s victoria that morning. At noon 
large party of automobilists had stopped 
t the hotel for dinner. 

The customary village exercises were 
| progress at the cemetery. Over the 
rave of a Civil War veteran, decorated 
ith lilaes and early roses, a Grand Army 
f the Republic member was making a 
peech. His comrades about him listened 
ith rapt attention. The women wiped 
ieir eyes at the tales of the hardships 
ng past. The children heard with 

iever-flagging interest the recital of 
rave and hazardous deeds. It was a 
traggling, pathetic little band who had 
athered to honor the dead, plain of dress 
nd uncouth of mien. The Hodges looked 
t them with amused condescension, but 
to Jemima the scene had a different 
neaning. At home Decoration Day was 
1ot celebrated with picnics ; it had a sa- 
‘red significance. For days beforehand 
the children gathered flowers from wood 
and garden. With reverent hands they 
placed them on heroes’ graves. Jemi- 
ma’s father had fought at Gettysburg. 

As a little child, on summer evenings, 
vhen the chores were done and the dishes were 
vashed, she had sat on his knee and listened to the 
tory of the great struggle for truth and right. She 

had heard of men who died fighting ; of suffering, of 
imprisonment, of weary marches, of privation and 
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MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE.’” 


hunger, of sorrowing widows and fatherless children. 

Jemima was aroused from her memories by a titter 
from Miss Robinson. The speaker had finished, and 
a discordant chorus was starting ‘*‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner.’’ 
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“There, now,’’ said the elegant Mr. 
Gilbert, as the Hodges turned to leave. 
“* Why don’t they get a job at Keith’s ?”’ 

Jemima’s face went white. Morti- 
fied, angry tears ‘filled her eyes. She 
snatched from her shirt-waist Mr. Harold 
Gilbert’s emerald pin. The choir was 
still struggling when a true, strong so- 
prano joined them. The old veterans 
leaning on their canes and the school 
children with young voices took up the 
chorus with renewed energy. Then they 
were re-enforced by a clear tenor. 

Jemima had led the Decoration Day 
singing for several years at home, and 
the choir instinctively gave the singing 
into her hands. When they had wound 
up with ‘“‘My country, ’tis of thee,’’ 
Jemima turned to find the owner of the 
tenor voice behind her. It was Mr. 
Connett. 

““Oh, was that you?’’ she stam- 
mered, in confusion. She had not spoken 
to him since the previous evening. 


“*Let’s not stay to the dance this 
evening,’’ suggested Jemima as the two 
walked back to the hotel together. The 
path was rough and she had taken his 
arm. ‘I’m tired of dancing. Captain 
Cowan knew father at Gettysburg, and he wants us 
to come up and see him.”’ 7 


[“* Jemima’s Adventures in New York ’’ will be continued in the 
Fourth of July number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, which will appear July 
lst. This number will contain the story of Jemima’s first Fourth of 
July experience in the great city. — Editor.] 


The American Commercial Invasion 


Continued from page 486, 


Chicago varnish house, bearing the name Griffin. 
Their trade-mark was that fabulous monster, a griffin, 
having the body of a lion and the head and wings of 
an eagle. Now, under the German law, every foreign 
trade-mark, to hold good, must there be registered, 
just as in the United States. The Griffin agent neg- 
lected to do this, with the result that one day he re- 
ceived a letter from a German varnish house, saying 
that they had registered the trade-mark—the griffin 
in their own name, and that henceforth the American 
agent would not be permitted to sell any goods bear- 
ing that trade-mark without purchasing the right to do 
so—the German firm then naming a preposterous sum 
as the cost of the privilege. The American agent then 
eliminated the picture of the griffin from his goods, 
simply designating them by the name of his Chicago 
house. Whereupon, the German firm returned to the 
attack, stating that they had purchased the right to 
the very word griffin, and threatened proceedings if 
any more goods were sold in Germany bearing that 
name. The result was that the American house sim- 
ply had to retire from the field, and the German house 
gained all the trade built up by the American agent on 
the name griffin. 

In the second case of trade-mark stealing, the 
American victim was a syrup manufacturer. A Ger- 
man agent asked for the exclusive agency for this 
syrup in Germany, and was refused. Whereupon, he 
simply registered the trade-mark of the American 
concern in his own name, applied it to a syrup made 
by a small company in Hamburg, and put it on the 
market as the American syrup. The result was that 
the American makers had to change their trade-mark 
and build up a new trade under a new name. _ To an- 
ticipate the natural inquiry, Why do not American 
firms immediately register their trade-marks upon be- 
ginning business in Germany ? I may say that the Ger- 
man manufacturers see to it that every official ob- 
stacle is placed in the way of the granting of such ap- 
plications from Americans, thus delaying the consum- 
mation of the matter as long as possible. ‘‘ It took 
me a whole year,’’ a manufacturer of agricultural im- 
plements told me, ‘‘ to register my trade-mark.’’ This 
same statement of affairs applies with even greater 
truth to the securing of patents. 

But despite all the opposition, all the attempts at 
prejudicing the people against American wares, all the 
unions and leagues, the invasion goes merrily and 
profitably on. I visited Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, 
Cologne, Kiel, Strasburg, Dresden, and Frankfort, 
besides Berlin, and everywhere I found American 
stores, American factories, American workingmen. If 
an American traveling in Germany wants a new pair 
of American shoes, or suspenders, or a hat, or al- 
most anything he would buy in a department store 
at home, he need not wait until he recrosses the At- 
lantic, but can buy all such things here at the same 
price as in the United States. I happened upon sev- 
eral American banks, found that American dentists 
were the leaders in that profession in every city, and 
in Strasburg visited an American college. Our con- 
sul there, Mr. Brittain, said: ‘‘ The average American 
is learning that if we are to continue our advancement 
along commercial lines, we must give our young men 
a better knowledge of modern languages. Hence the 
American college here.’’ The fact is, though the Ger- 
man merchants do not want to deal in our goods, and 
never recommend them to customers, still the public 
insists upon Yankee products. In a store in Ham- 
burg I found even American kites, and this is surely 
carrying coals to Newcastle, for Germany excels in 
toys, if in nothing else. 


And speaking of Newcastle, we are even now sup- 
plying Germany with immense quantities of coal; the 
Bavarian Railroad, for example, being run entirely with 
coal from Ohio. And that same road is equipped with 
Philadelphia locomotives and Chicago cars. In agri- 
cultural products, we supply Germany with immense 
quantities of -corn (more than $75,000,000 in 1903), 
with dried fruits of all kinds, and even with grape- 
vines. As every one knows, Germany has absolutely 
forbidden the importation of American canned meats 
and sausages, but the importation of other meats con- 
tinues to the extent of many millions. Meat is, how- 
ever, very expensive in Germany, owing to the prejudice 
against American meat and the fact that the home 
supply is wholly inadequate. The result is that thou- 
sands of people eat horse meat and even dog meat. 
And it is a startling fact that much of the horse meat 
consumed by the poor people at four cents a pound is 
the flesh of horses from Montana, and often the flesh 
of horses whose usefulness in the United States ceased 
with electric traction. These are matters of official 
record in consular reports. At Frankfort there are 
regular horse-meat restaurants, and a separate slaugh- 
ter-house is maintained for the slaughter of the noblest 
of animals. 

- 

In the matter of American workmen in Germany, 
the shoe and machinery industries have the largest 
number, and at Frankfort I found American workmen 
engaged in the textile industry. Now, textiles is the 
one industry in which Germany has always boasted, 
and justly, of having the best skilled operatives. But 





The Blue and Gray— Memorial 
Day 





HERE cedars flanked the village church 
Like sentries dark and tall, 

Two soldiers slumbered side by side 

Beneath a grassy pall. 
One from his mossy stone proclaimed 

That he had fought with Lee, 
And one had marched the weary road 

With Sherman to the sea. 


HERE came a band of veterans 
Upon Memorial Day 

And planted roses on the blue, 
But left unmarked the gray. 

But when returning to the spot 
Another year, behold ! 

Their comrade of the battle-field 
Rebuked them from the mould. 


HE roses rooted in his dust 
Reached out their tender sprays 
Through starry nights, and dewy dawns, 
And sunny golden days. 
They showered with petals and perfume 
That green and silent place, 
And folde* both the sleepers there 
Within their sweet embrace. 


ACH grizzled hero bared bis head, 
And every furrowed cheek 

Was brightened by a tear that told 

The thoughts that none could speak ; 
And so upon Memorial Day, 

In sunshine or in showers, 
Since then they deck alike the graves 

Of blue and gray with flowers. 

MINNA IRVING. 











now read this from the Confectionair, the leading or- 
gan of the German textile industry : ‘* Year by year, 
American textile manufactures become more powerful 
in Germany, not only in the matter of goods manufac- 
tured, but in workmen. We look with dire anxiety to 
the future. We should do something to check the 
influx of so many skilled American operatives in this 
industry.”’ 

Such is the forward march of the invasion. The 
American Tobacco Trust has gained a strong footing 
both in factories and retail stores. American furni- 
ture, especially rocking-chairs, barber-chairs, folding- 
beds, and the like, is seen everywhere. Our ma- 
chinery is in demand in every factory, our tools are 
used in hundreds of shops, our typewriters in thou- 
sands of offices, our agricultural implements on all the 
farms of whole districts, our lumber in every saw-mill, 
our: seeds on almost every plantation, our lard and our 
sewing-machines in countless homes. American brooms 
sweep the German floors, our paper bags hold German 
merchandise, our axes chop their wood, our shovels 
put away their coal, our appliances equip their electric- 
al plants, and they eat our oysters and smoked fish. 
While in Bremen an agent from Charleston, S. C., ar- 
rived with a stock of peanuts and popcorn. He opened 
a booth and sold out his stock in three hours, and had 
to cable for fresh supplies. The very blotting-paper 
with which he dried the ink of the cablegram was 
American-made. 


““ Breaking the Bank ” at Monte Carlo. 


~IR HIRAM MAXIM’S ‘‘Monte Carlo,’’ just pub- 

lished, is not only a book in which the mathema- 
tician will revel and the moralist find subjects for 
many sermons, but a storehouse of strange stories. 
Sir Hiram mentions a player who admitted a loss of 
$425,000 in sixteen years. In other words, he must 
have staked $25,000,000-——according to average play 
or more than forty tons of gold. 

Sir Hiram has much that is interesting to say of 
the famous ‘‘system’’ by which Lord Rosslyn and 
the late Mr. Sam Lewis broke the bank—or at least 
the authorities pretended the bank was broken. The 
two players went to a trente-et-quarante table, and 
each staked a maximum of 12,000 francs upon black. 
Black came up and they were paid 24,000 francs. 
Again they staked the maximum and won. When 
they had scored seven consecutive wins the bank was 
again broken. A bell was rung and much ceremony 
was observed before more money was delivered, and 
then play went on. The bank was again declared 
broken, and with more ceremony more money was 
sent for. Hundreds of people had gathered round, 
and everybody staked on black, which came up seven- 
teen times. The eighteenth coup was red, and Lord 
Rosslyn and Mr. Lewis lost 12,000 francs each. Sir 
Hiram was skeptical as to the bank being broken. ‘‘I 
did not believe for a moment that the bank had actu- 
ally been broken. I knew that there had been a great 
deal of play that day, and that the winnings of this 
particular table must have been heavy indeed. I 
therefore remained to see the money taken from the 
table, when I found that it was exactly as I had ex- 
pected—there was at least a peck of large bank-notes. 
It had not been necessary for the bank to send for 
money at all ; this had only been done for effect, and a 
valuable advertisement had been obtained.’’ 


A HEALTH-GIVER and = health-preserver : Abbott’s 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists’. 





NEW SYSTEM CONOVER GRAND PIANO, A TRIUMPH OF THE 
MAKERS’ ART. 


HERE IS an impression 
abroad that America has 
presumed upon the prec- 
edence that belongs to 
her alphabetically, to 
extend that claim of 
pre-eminence to every 
achievement of her ro- 
bust and aggressive ac- 
tivity. As a nation we 
were not taken seriously 
until decadent Spain ran 
against the mailed fist 
of father’s brother 
Samuel—of the fantas- 
tic and _ parti- colored 
garb—and recoiled with 
enough momentum to 
shake the scales from 
the eyes of self-centred 
Europe and enable her 
to perceive what muscle 
and mind and money and 
manhood had wrought in 
this young leviathan of 
the Western Hemi- 

sphere. Up to that time theirs was an attitude of good- 
natured tolerance. Now our might is admitted, and 
while culture and artistic eminence are conceded with 
extreme reluctance, our arts and artists receive re- 
spectful consideration where they were before excluded 
by Old World traditions and prejudices. 

The arts of peace excel those of war. Happily 
there is little concern about guns for government and 
brute force for battles. Industrial supremacy has 
been aimed at and attained. Development of the finer 
arts to no mean degree has followed as its necessary 
corollary. 

Ten years ago, in 1894, the writer, at that time 
engaged in the arduous but interesting task of gather- 
ing data, for the New York Tribune, of the millionaire 
interests of America, became acquainted with one of 
the most prominent German-Americans, then engaged 
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CONOVER GRAND PIANO, A POPULAR 
INSTRUMENT. 


in the business of manufacturing pianos. In review- 
ing his life work this gentleman had much to say of 
the progress of piano-making in America, comparing it 
with that of foreign countries, and with Germany in 
particular. He spoke of the rapid strides the industry 
had taken in this country, and related many instances, 
all of which indicated that American piano manufac- 
turers were even then producing instruments superior 
to those made abroad. 

The information gained during the several inter- 
views with the eminent manufacturer above referred 
to left a deep impression, and created a desire to know 
more of the science of piano-making ; hence it will be 
particularly appropriate at this time to write, briefly, 
of some observations gained during a recent investiga- 
tion in relation to the manufacture of pianos in this 
country. The subject has recently been brought to 
the attention of the reading public by the report of 
one of our government agents, which will be mentioned 
in a later paragraph. 

American pianos, on account of their excellence, 
have been recognized as standard by all European 
countries during the past quarter-century. The ship- 
ping of the American product has steadily increased 
during that period, notwithstanding the higher price 
of American instruments. The importation of pianos 
from Europe to the United States is now, and has been 
for some years, practically a thing of the past. These 
statements apply to ‘‘ all classes and kinds of musical 
instruments.’’ This condition of affairs is due to the 
genius and ability of Americans, who have invented 
and introduced improvements and devices that have 
added quality of tone and durability to the instru- 
ments. Nearly all of these inventions have been im- 
itated as soon as the details of them become known. 

The Germans have previously excelled in technique, 
or the art of reducing to a science ordinary mechan- 
ical skill, the Scandinavians as expert cabinet-makers, 
and the Italians as specialists in carving and decorat- 
ing. Americans, however, are fast becoming proficient 


LESLIk 


By Charles Eliey Hay 


in the various specialties named, particularly in [llinojg 

they lead in piano-tuning in America to-day. | requires 
keen, active sense to discern and correct sound wayes, T 
strings must vibrate in unison, each with the other, and it sep 
that the American temperament is the ideal one for the highe 
grade of efficiency in the production of musical sound and ton 
The finished instrument must be able to withstand the Criticigy 
of intelligent and critical purchasers. 

The musical inclination of the average American Contras 
strangely with that of the Shah of Persia, who was being 
tertained by Prince, now King, Edward of England. Aftery 
rendition of grand-opera selections, the prince asked hig 
through an interpreter, which selection he liked best, 
orchestra, after endeavoring to indicate the favorite air Wi 
out success, not knowing what next to do, utilized the time 
‘“‘tuning up.’’ At once the distinguished visitor beamed g 
ciously. That was the tune he liked best, and he experieng 
great pleasure in the honor of hearing it again. 

The word piano is derived from piano e forte, the Itaks 
phrase meaning soft and loud. It was Cristofori, often refep 
to as the father of the modern piano, who introduced the ug 
the hammer about the year 1709. With it he struck lightly 
heavily the wires of his instrument, the resulting vibraty 
producing the piano or forte effects desired. — Cristofgj 
musical instrument was a marked improvement over the 
.. chord, the virginal, and the spinet, and the later harpsiely 
The pianoforte was directly evolved from the last named instrumm 
The wires of the ancient clavichord were raised by a tangent whig 
formed a bridge for the strings to vibrate upon, and in the hang 
chord the wires were plucked by a quill. 

The modern piano retains the same principles—though in sing) 
form—used in the first pianoforte, but the compass has beep j 
creased from four and one-half octaves to seven and one-third, 
to the year 1760 all pianofortes were built in the shape of { 
modern grand pianos. In that year, Zumpe, a German, built thef 
square piano. The English action, as it is known and used tody 
was designed by Broadwood, who was also the inventor of the ped 
Four years later Streicher further improved the action. Other 
uable inventions and improvements by Erard (a German whose m 
was originally Erhardt) and Pape followed in the first quarter of 
past century, during which time extensive experiments were beg 
in the United States. The history of the inventions and impm 
ments introduced by Americans during the nineteenth century 
doubtless familiar to the average reader, and will be but briefly: 
ferred to in this article. Europe had, in point of time, only abot 
half-century the start of us in piano-building. We began by utili 
their best ideas, and at this writing we seem to have succeeded 
ranking first among the leading nations in the manufacture of piano 

Not long ago one of Secretary Cortelyou’s commercial agents, M 
Ernest L. Harris, wrote from Eibenstock, Germany, to the Dep 
ment of Labor and Commerce at Washington in relation to thema 
ufacture of pianos in that country. The paper was published ino 
consular reports, and it has elicited many vigorous protests inth 
country from piano manufacturers and those engaged in the vato 
music trades, who resent what they consider a flagrant injustices 
an unwarranted aspersion of an industry that has reflected me¢ 
credit on American manufactures. 

Statements of this character, emanating from official sourtel 
command respectful attention. The recital of the following fa 
however, may indicate that Mr. Harris’ argument could be impnreé 
by at least a partial revision of his report. 

The superior quality and the vast quantity of lumber obtaing 
from American forests has been one of the principal factors th 
have enabled piano-making to reach its highest perfection it th 
country. The woods used in American piano bodies grow principal 
in American forests. They are spruce, elm, black walnut, @! 
poplar, hard maple, and birch. Foreign mahogany, ebony, andNs 
wood are also used. ' 

Over 26,000 wage-earners are directly employed by piano facto 








WOOD-WORKING DEPARTMENT OF A GREAT PIANO MANUFACTORY. 


THE VARNISH AND RUBBING DEPARTMENT. 
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7 . “ _ , and Clark, 
he pictures in the upper row were photographed for *‘ Leslie’s Weekly ’’ by George R. Lawrence, of Chicago, and ‘were posed by Miss Yandale Cudahy : 7 
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iang Lead the World? 


Elley Hal Hyeral Sta /f Correspondent 


in Illinois, gi and concerns (263 in number) in the United States. . Census- 
' ”) a . . 
t requing [report tab number eleven gives a record of but one piano 
id waves, THestablishment in the United States that furnishes employment 


er, and it seen ) persons. 


to over 1,! 


for the highs A striking fact shown by the last census report is that Illinois 
sound and tmfstands second to New York in the manufacture of pianos, show- 
1d the criticign ing a deci: | increase, as against a decrease for New York and 
Massachus«tts, which were the leading States in the industry in 
erican Contras 1990. Illinois stands first in the list of States in the manu- 
D was being eafacture of }lanos and organs. — 
and. After For the purpose of obtaining information from a practical 
asked his gyi standpoint, and for the further purpose of learning how pianos 
ked best, are made, the writer made a request, which was granted, to 
\vorite air witffinspect the properties of The Cable Company, of Chicago. 
ized the time They are doubtless to-day the greatest manufacturers of pianos 
































and organs in the world, controlling large factories located in 
Chicago and St. Charles, Ill., and in Boston, Mass. Before 
entering these factories the observer is impressed with the 
yast store of valuable lumber in the company yards, and the 
eapacious dry-kilns in which the various woods in the rough 
are seasoned. In the interior of the establishments the skill of 
the workmen and the high grade of work produced by the large 
umber of specially constructed automatic machines deserve 
narticular mention. The automatic machines were designed 
and built by a corps of experts whose duties consist in study- 
ing and supplying the needs and requirements of the business. 
The costly labor-saving machines turn out automatically more finished 
parts than could be produced by hundreds of employés. The machine 
work produces a uniform construction of the intricate working parts 
not obtainable by hand work. Each one of the 1,200 factory opera- 
ives plays an important part in the construction of a piano. 

Skill of the highest order is required in the construction of the 
tone-producing parts of a piano, which are known as the sound- 
board, the bridge, the strings, and the action. The making and 
placing of the sound-board, and the selection of the material used, 
probably mark the principal difference between a high-class instru- 
ment and one of inferior make. This board, or base, is to the piano 
what the violin sounding base, or top, is to the violin. The spruce 
forests of New England are robbed of their choicest monarchs, the 
trees having first been selected by experts, for use in the last-named 
department. 

The operations of each factory department were interesting and 
will be briefly mentioned here. The lumber from the dry-kilns is 
passed to the mill-room, where it is cut into various sizes and formed 
in patterns for the piano case and frame parts. The frame, formed 
by heavy uprights and cross-beams, must be built strongly —it must 
not yield—in order to support the sound-board and the iron plate, 
and with them sustain the strain of the tightened strings, which in a 
grand piano is from eighteen to twenty tons. 

The wrest-plank, which is compactly constructed for the purpose 
f firmly holding the tuning-pins, is united to the upper portion of 
he frame. 

The parts used in the case are fortified inside and out by two 
hicknesses of veneer, the grain of one crossing the other to pre- 
ent warping. When the veneer has been put on, these parts 
remain on racks from four to five weeks for the purpose of evaporat- 
ing the moisture from the glue used in fastening the veneers. 

sefore taking the parts to the varnish-room they are carefully 
smoothed and fitted together, forming the case. 

The sound-board is made from selected spruce strips, carefully 
atched and glued into one large sheet, shaped into convex form 
by ribs fitted on the back. Upon this, when complete and attached 

the frame, is placed the metal plate, a heavy casting which holds 
he strings in place. 

_ After the hitch-pins are adjusted in the metal plate the combina- 
ions just described are taken in one piece to the stringing depart- 
ment. There the 227 music wires required in every piano are placed 
n position and tightened ready for tuning. Each wire must pos- 
ess a certain ‘‘temper’’ in order to produce the proper tone. It 
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CONOVER UPRIGHT PIANO, A FAVORITE IN 
MANY HOMES. 


must be firm enough and of a texture so fine that it 
will not elongate when stretched. The purest and 
largest, and the most brilliant tone is obtained by 
stretching a string to its utmost capacity. Each 
string must be perfectly round to produce the neces- 
sary harmony. Should it flatten slightly under the 
strain, it loses tone. The bass wires are wound or 
wrapped with fine wire—an interesting process. The 
fact that your piano is “‘out of tune’’ is due to the 
stretching of the wires, caused by the contraction and 
expansion of the wooden stays and the metal plates. 

The piano is now given the first tuning. After 
standing for several days it is tuned again, the opera- 
tion being repeated frequently until the “‘stretch’’ 
and yielding properties of all parts—meaning the 
frame, the plate, and the wires—are equalized and 
distributed. 

While the processes previously mentioned are being 
carried out, the case is undergoing many changes in 
the varnish-rooms. The ‘‘ white’’ wood is filled and 
rubbed down, and is passed on to the varnishers and 
polishers. No other manufactured article in this coun- 
try requires as much time and skill in its varnishing and 
polishing process as a piano. The nearest approach 
to it would be a high-class automobile or a Brewster 
carriage. Numerous coats of varnish are laid on, each 
one of which is rubbed down by the use of pumice 
stone. The final surface is obtained by men who are 
expert polishers. They rub the surface with bare 
hands, the friction created by the process producing 
the plate-glass finish seen on fine piano cases. Com- 
pare the artistic cases made in this country with those 
of foreign make, and you will at once recognize the 
superiority of those ** made in America.’”’ 

The heavy parts described are passed on to the as- 
sembling department, where they are properly fitted 
together, after which the action, the keys, and the 
hammers are placed in the piano. (Over 7,000 sepa- 
rate pieces of ivory, wood, iron, steel, brass, felt, cloth, 
and leather are used in making each piano action and 
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NEW SYSTEM CONOVER UPRIGHT PIANO, A MOST ARTISTIC 
CREATION, 


keyboard.) The entire mechanism is then adjusted 
and regulated with the accuracy and precision of a 
watch in the Elgin National Watch Factory, is given 
a final inspection, and is packed ready for shipment. 

Associated with the foundation of any business 
house is the first and most important requisite, capital. 
A large amount of money is required to carry the 
necessary raw material used by piano manufacturing 
concerns, and to provide for the latest and most im- 
proved machinery and facilities for turning out a large 
daily output. A governing system is necessary to 
the conduct of an organization producing an article as 
intricate as a piano. All departments must be dove- 
tailed, uniform as nearly as possible. 

An institution of this size issues, at frequent inter- 
vals during a year, single factory orders for the man- 
ufacture of fifteen hundred pianos at one time. The 
time required for the construction of the pianos called 
for in each order varies from six to nine months. 

Ten million feet of lumber—over 8,000 car-loads 
is worked up and 200 tons of glue are used in 
one year in the manufacture of both pianos and or- 
gans by this company. Eighteen hundred employés 
are on the pay-roll, twenty branch offices are main- 
tained in America, and agencies in foreign countries 
are being established as rapidly as the factory output 
can enable care to be taken of the trade. 

Among the illustrations accompanying this article, 
from photographs taken in the Cable establishments, 
are shown two new artistic creations, —the symphonic 
grand and the new system upright, —both being inven- 
tions of Mr. J. Frank Conover. The latter is intended 
to grace the parlor of the average American home, and 
is particularly adapted for use in city apartments. The 
symphonic grand is the first to realize the dream and 
hope every piano manufacturer has at some time had of 
securing in the more convenient and sightly form the 
volume and quality of the ordinary grand piano. The 
introduction of this new system piano opens up a new 
and wide field for the production of artistic design, 
which will blend with the architecture of any period. 
It is intended mostly for use in the homes of the 
wealthier class. 
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THE ACTION REGULATING DEPARTMENT. 


Clark, Those 


Cudahy and ME 


the lower row were photographed by Eugene S. Hall, Oak Park, lil. 


All the photographs were taken by courtesy of The Cable Company, of Chicago. 
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LOVED them both—my 
own dear brother in blue 
and my tall, handsome 
cousinin gray. Butone 
went with Grant and 
the other with John- 
ston, and I never saw 
either of them afterward. They were brave and 
venturesome, you see, and their precious young lives 
were soon forfeited, in consequence. Back in ’62, 
I was an acknowledged belle, and something of a 
beauty. I can say it myself with very good grace, 
because I am now a wrinkled old woman of sixty and 
over. My thick locks of gold are thin and silvery, my 
eyes have lost their old-time lustre, and my full red 
lips are now two faint lines of faded coral. But my 
heart is still young, and so still holds many a tender 
memory. Poor Cousin Vincent has been standing in 
the foreground to-day. Perhaps it was the opening 
of this old daguerreotype that suddenly brought him 
back to me, dressed in his new uniform, the jaunty cap 
, of gray surmounting such a splendid mass of jetty 
curls. 

**Gwienne,”’ he said at the parting, which came much 
sooner than any of us had expected, ‘‘I may be away 
a long while, and perhaps I can never return. So, be- 
fore I go, let me tell you just how dear you are to me, 
and . 

**Hush !’’ I interrupted, coquettishly. 
Nelton must not hear !’’ 

** But he knows that I have loved you for years.’’ 

““ Yes, as any good cousin should and would.’’ 

**Why, Gwienne, we are only second cousins! And 
that being the case sid 

“*You are a Lanning, and so am I!’ I interposed 
again. 

** Yet cousins often marry.”’ 

** Why should they ever do so, Vincent ?’’ 

** Because they sometimes learn to love each other 
madly ! And other men and women only seem like 
shadows in comparison !’’ he answered, earnestly. 

But I stood on tip-toe and gayly laid my fingers 
across his bearded lips. ‘*‘ No more of that, please ! 
You’ll come back safe and sound, and engaged to be 
married, into the bargain.”’ 

He seized both my hands and kissed them in boyish 
fashion, saying, “‘Gwienne Lanning, you are the only 
woman in all the world for me! We have always been 
the dearest of cousins and friends ; let us now part 
lovers, instead.’’ 

But I only shook my willful head. 
and always, Vincent.’’ 

*“What are you two whispering about ?’’ asked 
Nelton from the doorway. 

** Quarreling as usual, brother !’’ I replied, lightly 
enough. 

** Well,’’ he added, ‘‘it’s three blocks to the depot, 
and our train leaves in exactly five minutes, so Vin- 
cent and I had better be off. By a lucky chance we 
can travel together as far as Baltimore. Good-night, 
little Gwienne.’’ 

They both kissed me then, and after I had kissed 
them in return they were soon gone. Mother and I 
had a long ery in the hall, and father tried to cheer us 
up with pleasant little predictions concerning the boys’ 
military future. ‘‘ They may soon be home again,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘‘ We can all look forward to that.’’ 

But neither Nelton nor Vincent ever returned. And 
forty-two swift vanishing years have come and gone 
since that last sad night in Philadelphia. On turning 
over the yellowed pages of an old diary, I find that they 
left us just after Thanksgiving. Frequent letters fol- 
lowed, and neither was very faraway. So dear mother 
and I wisely resolved not to worry about them till 
there was real cause for it, and we were almost as 
happy as we had been before their hasty departure. 
There were battles, too, one after another, but our 
loved ones were not inthem. Here is Cousin Vincent’s 
last army letter. And, oh, what a pitiful, time-stained 
thing it is to-day! ‘Little girl,’? he wrote at its 
close, “if I live to earn promotion, you shall yet be 
my cherished wife.’ 


‘* Brother 


**Cousins now, 
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Little girl! It is good to read that, when one has 
grown to be a woman as old as I. But soon came the 
battle which saddened and changed my whole after life. 
Ah, if there had been no Shiloh! If I had only known ! 
If—but why should I pause to murmur at this late, late 
day? It was the beginning of April then, and mother 
and I were just a little anxious, because our weekly 
letters had not come as usual. We read of the two 
days’ fight at Pittsburg Landing, and knew that 
Grant’s men and those of Johnston had been engaged ; 
also that the latter general had fallen in the heat of 
the action. Even father feared then for the boys’ 
safety, and Brother Nelton’s dear name soon appeared 
in the long list of the killed. 

But Cousin Vincent’s fate remained a mystery. 
And the days and weeks following Nelton’s death 
dragged wearily by. One morning in June, when the 
roses were all in bloom, I sat at the north window 
slowly sewing, and thinking fast of my soldier-cousin. 
Was he alive, or dead? Would I ever see his dark, 
handsome face again? The Shiloh battle had been 
cousin against cousin. And I sadly wondered if 


Nelton and Vincent had met face to face in that early 
Sut the click of the front gate called 


morning surprise. 
for my attention 
as I choked back 
a rising sob. 
Some one was 
hastening up the 
long walk 
stranger in uni- 
form of blue. 
Father and 
mother were 
both away, but I 
hurried to the 
door. Perhaps 
the man had been 
a comrade of 
Nelton’s, and 
was come to tell 
us more about 
Shiloh. He 
raised his cap at 
my sudden ap- 
pearance, dis- 
playing a tangle 
of jetty curls 
not unlike Cousin 
Vincent’s. 

‘I want to 
find Miss Lan- 
ning Gwienne 
Lanning,’’ he 
said, referring 
to the slip of 
paper in_ his 
hand. 

““I am Miss 
Lanning,’’ I an- 
swered, with a 
forced smile. 

““And I am 
Lieutenant 
Craycroft, of the 

th Pennsylva- 
nia-—or plain 
Trent Craycroft, 
at your service 
now and al- 
ways.’’ 

“You knew 
my brother Nel- 
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By Mrs. Findley Braden 
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ous the most of the time and talked a great deal 
about Cousin Gwienne.’”’ 

** Did he leave some written message for mother 
or me ?’’ 

‘No, Miss Lanning. He was too weak from loss 
of blood for that. But he made me promise to look 
you up when I got back to Philadelphia, and he said, 
‘Tell little Gwienne that I loved her to the very last. 
Tell her, too, that I saw Cousin Nelton fall. And 
then—then only—was I sorry that I wore the gray in- 
stead of the blue, for if I had been fighting at his side 
I might have saved his life.’ ’’ 

The tears came fast as I listened to this, and much 
more, from the stranger’s eloquent tongue. So it was 
noon before he went away, promising to return soon 
and see father and mother. 

And he did come, again and again, for we soon 
found that many friends of our own were his friends 
also. 

“The lieutenant is a brave, honest man!’’ said 
father, emphatically. ‘‘Be kind to him, Gwienne. 
He deserves that from any woman.”’ 

*‘T have been kind to him because he reminds me 
of-—Cousin Vincent,’’ I answered, slowly. 

And 
kissed 
asad, 
smile. ‘Ah, 
daughter mine, 
I, too, have seen 
the resemblance! 
And he loves 
you, just as Vin- 
cent did.’’ 

Lieutenant 
Craycroft called 
ten times in all, 
during his short 
furlough, and 
when he _ went 
back to the front 
he took my prom- 
ise with him to 
some day be his 
wife. 


“é 


mother 
me, with 
sweet 


Gwienne,”’ 
he said, the night 
_before his de- 
parture, ‘‘I am 
not worthy of 
your slightest 
look, but I love 
you more than 
life itself, and I 
think you have 
learned to love 
me a little in re- 
turn.’’ 

**Not only a 
little, but a great 
deal !’’ I replied, 
as bravely as I 
could. 

‘*And I ean, 
and will, make 
your life wholly 
happy again !’’ 
he added, with a 
first caress. 
**No woman in 
all the world 
shall be happier 
than Gwienne 





ton, perhaps ? Craycroft.’’ 
He fell at I remember 
Shiloh.’’ ; blushing, and 
Nn ies “THEN, JUST AS I WOULD HAVE FALLEN, THE STRANGER’S STRONG ARMS CAUGHT +7: g: 
0, iss in ooh in on? smiling at the 
Lanning, but ii new combination 


“‘You bring us more bad news!’’ I cried, sharply. 
** My cousin, Vincent Lanning 4 

*““ Was wounded at Shiloh, and died in the hospital 
two days later.”’ 

The arbor and rose-bushes, the trees, and the lawn 
went spinning round and round, and I had to clutch the 
door for support. Then, just as I would have fallen, 
the stranger’s strong arms caught and held me up. 

“Poor little girl!’’ I heard him say. ‘* My abrupt- 
ness was brutal. I should have broken the news more 
carefully. She was all the world to that boy in gray, 
and perhaps he was as much to her. She’ll faint, like 
as not, and I’d better find some water to bathe her 
face and hands.’’ 

““You needn’t,’’ I said, sinking into a hall chair. 
“The Lannings never faint, but they go on suffering 
to the end of their lives. Tell me all you know about 
Vincent !’’ 

** He had the cot next to mine, and I did all I could 
for him, as I was convalescing myself. He was deliri- 


of names. I 
know that our long years of mutual happiness began 
at that moment of parting. We were married long 
enough before the deadly Civil War was over. And 
my good Trent Craycroft did indeed prove a tender, 
devoted husband. We had two sons, whom I named 
Nelton and Vincent. They are prosperous middle-aged 
men to-day, and any mother would be proud of them. 
I was a happy woman till last year, when their soldier- 
father died. 

You see, God spared him to long be one of the 
brave remnant that the bronze button of the war has 
always glorified. And just before closing his loving, 
watchful eyes for the last time he feebly drew from 
beneath his death-pillow a sealed letter. ‘‘ Read it 
when I’m gone!’’ he whispered, with all his remaining 
strength; ‘“‘it is what I have wanted to tell you, 
through our whole wedded life. And I think you have 
loved me far too well to ever blame me for what will 
soon be my secret no longer. Tell the boys, if you 

Continued on page 53. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) IN HONOR OF THE “ HERO OF GETTYSBURG ”—MEMORIAL-DAY SERVICES AT 
THE GRAVE OF MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE G. MEADE, IN LAUREL HILL 
CEMETERY, PHILADELPHIA.—.John Curtis, Pennsylvania. 
































BLUE AND GRAY CLASP HANDS AT THB 
SOLDIERS’ PLOT ON MEMORIAL DAY, 
A SOLDIER OF THE SPANISH 
WAR APPROVING. 


John H. Blackwood, 
New Jersey. 


RELICS OF A VALIANT SOLDIER, AND 
THE FLAG HE FOUGHT FOR. 
G. H. Meek, Ohio. 
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SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ 
MEMORIAL ARCH ON THE 
PLAZA NEAR PROSPECT 
PARK, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
R. C. Barr, New York. 
































DECORATING THE MONUMENT OVER THE REMAINS OF UNKNOWN AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LAYING A FLORAL TRIBUTE ON THE GRAVE OF A 


SOLDIERS KILLED IN THE BATTLE OF PLATTSRURG, N. Y., IN 1812. BRAVE SOLDIER. 
F.C. Funnell, New York. J. R. Iglick, New York. 


SPECIAL DECORATION-DAY PHOTO. CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 
THE NATION’S HOMAGE TO ITS HEROIC DEAD PORTRAYED IN SCENES THAT MOVE THE PATRIOT’S SOUL. 
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RECENT vis- 

itation, after 
years of absence, 
among old friends 
and former ac- 
quaintances in a 
remote country 
neighborhood has 
suggested the 
thought of the ex- 
tensive and almost 
wholly untilled 
field that yet lies 
open in the farm- 
ing and _ back- 
country districts 
of our own land 
for the sale and 
circulation of the 
best literature, 
both new and old. 
In the vast major- 
ity of homes in 
these regions, 
whether it be in the uplands of New England, the 
mountain slopes of the Middle States, or on the 
prairies of the West, it will be found that books of 
any kind are scarcely more numerous or different in 
character from the books that were found there thirty 
or forty years ago, and with no apparent change for 
the better in literary tastes or standards. The omniv- 
orous reading passion, the rage for new books, of 
which we hear and see so much in the towns and cities, 
and which writers, publishers, and 














JAMES 8. GALE, 


Author of *‘ The Vanguard,” a fascinating 
tale of Korea. 





By La Salle A. Maynard 
concerned in the development of higher standards of 
taste and nobler ideals of life among the common peo- 
ple, would give some serious thought to this matter 
they might devise some method for reaching and culti- 
vating an interest among these people for new and 
better books, which would result in immense gains all 
around. While it may not be true, in the language of the 
immortal Sellers, that there are ‘‘ millions in it’’ for 
the publishers, it seems entirely reasonable to believe 
that if this field of the rural population were reached 
and cultivated as it should be it would add immensely 
to the demand for books of all sorts, and also to the 
circulation of the higher type of periodicals. Force 
is added to this suggestion by the fact that the farm- 
ing class has prospered in recent years and bids fair 
to continue in prosperity for years to come, so that a 
lack of means will not operate now, as much as it did 
formerly, against an indulgence in literature. Let the 
passion for new books take possession of these millions, 
where it is now almost unknown, and who shall say to 
what hitherto undreamed-of heights of new editions 
the popular books of the immediate future may not 
soar ! 
PERHAPS NO book concerning the red men of 
America is so readable, and at the same time so 
reliable in its statements of facts, as ‘‘ Twenty Years 
among Our Hostile Indians,’’ by Captain J. Lee Hum- 
freville, late captain United States Cavalry (Hunter 
& Co., New York). The work has found wide ac 
ceptance in this and foreign countries, being recog- 
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this story; it is 
fascinating simply 
by its action and 
description of life 
in a country in 
which every one is 
just now intensely 
interested. To 
many people who 
have surrounded 
the foreign mis- 
sionary with a 
halo of sanctity it 
will be a revela- 
tion to see how the 
red blood of man- 
hood thrills him 
like any one else, 











how his love af- 
fairs are real, and 
how occasionally 
he succeeds in get- 
ting ‘‘ mad.’’ 
oo 
ME: FRANCIS L. WELLMAN’S entertaining book 
on ‘‘ The Art of Cross-examination,’’ which has 
been hailed with delight by people of all classes and 
occupations, relates an amusing incident leading to the 
exposure of a manifest fraud. The damage suit on 
trial grew out of a collision between two of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company’s electric cars. The 
plaintiff, a laboring man, had been thrown to the street 
pavement from the platform of the car by the force 
of the collision, and had dislocated 





FRANCIS L. WELLMAN, 


Author of *‘ The Art of Cross-examination.” 
Bradley. 





circulating libraries find it difficult 
to satisfy, seems hardly to have 
touched the life or thought of the 
humble dwellers in these remote 
country homes. Here, as in former 
days, the intellectual pabulum of the 
family, old and young, is made up 
chiefly of the local weekly paper and 
a few literary heirlooms adorning the 
centre table of the musty “best 
room,’”’ consisting usually of Bax- 
ter’s ‘‘ Saints’ Rest,’’ Bunyan’s im- 
mortal allegory, an annual or two of 
the kind in vogue a century ago, 
mingled with a few moderns of the 
garish and hideous type sold only by 
subscription agents, and seldom to 
be seen anywhere else. The volun- 
tary and deliberate purchase of a 
book in a book-store is, indeed, a 
rare event in the lives of these good 
folk. Such new books as find a way 








his shoulder. He had testified in his 
own behalf that he had been perma- 
nently injured in so far as he had not 
been able to follow his usual employ- 
ment for the reason that he could 
not raise his arm above a point par- 
allel with his shoulder. Upon cross- 
examination the attorney for the 
railroad, Mr. Wellman, asked the 
witness a few sympathetic questions 
about his sufferings, and upon get- 
ting on a friendly basis with him 
asked him ‘‘to be good enough to 
show his arm to the parallel of his 
shoulder.’’ ‘‘ Now, using the same 
arm, show the jury how high you 
could get it before the accident,’’ 
quietly continued the attorney ; 
whereupon the witness extended his 
arm to its full height above his head, 
amid peals of laughter from the 
court and jury. 








into their homes are usually brought 
there through the influence of the 
seductive book agent, who will not 
take no for an answer, and whose 
wares are made attractive by a display of gorgeous and 
plentiful woodcuts. If, in addition to the local weekly, 
which serves up the local gossip garnished with a mix- 
ture of general news, a story, and a Talmage sermon, 
other current publications are taken, they are too often 
of the same order as the subscription books, a class of 
cheap and flashy “‘family story’’ papers that find al- 
most their sole constituency among these people, and 
which push their way into these homes largely by 
virtue of their department-store premium lists, where 
new subscribers are tempted by marvelous offers of 
almost everything that a country boy or girl longs to 
possess, from a jack-knife to an accordion and a bi- 
cycle. By such means certain papers, almost wholly 
unknown to the people of the villages and towns, at- 
tain an enormous circulation, while magazines and 
weeklies of the better class are seldom to be seen. 
a 
ND ALL this paucity of good literature, new and 
old, in the rural regions comes about, we are per- 
suaded, not chiefly through dullness, inherent lack of 
taste and literary interest on the part of the people, 
but chiefly because no systematic and persistent ef- 
fort has ever been made on the part of the purveyors 
of good literature to reach and interest rural readers 
in better things. A promising beginning has been 
made in this direction, it is true, by the institution of 
traveling libraries and reading courses especially de- 
signed for farm homes, but the field is still left more 
largely than it ought to be to the poor and wooden 
stuff of the chromo order. It is but just to say that 
the reading thus supplied, thin and unsatisfactory as 
it is to people who have fed on genuine literature, is 
not generally immoral, and is probably better than no 
reading at all. But if those who are interested in the 
circulation of good literature, either as publishers seek- 
ing a wider market or as educators and philanthropists 


SIOUX INDIANS OF THE OLDEN TIME 


Krom Humfreville’s * Twenty Vears among Our Hostile Indians.” 


nized by ethnologists and others interested in the New 
World aborigines as an authority on wild Indian life 
and customs. Full dependence may be placed on it, 
because its author tells what he beheld and learned 
at first hand, during many years’ study of the savage 
tribes. Captain Humfreville does not idealize the 
Indian, but subjects him to a searching analysis, which 
results in relegating the ‘‘noble red man’’ to a rather 
low mental and moral plane. The book is written in 
an attractive style and it is illustrated profusely. Re- 
cently the publishers have issued a revised edition, to 
which the author has added more than one hundred 
new and rare pictures of Indians and their belongings, 
in their uncivilized state, and also one hundred pages 
of fresh matter, thus bringing the work up to a later 
date. The illustrations are of historical interest, as 
many of the subjects photographed no longer exist. 
Even Indians in native dress will soon be a rarity, for 
the animals from which their clothing is obtained are 
rapidly disappearing. Besides, the government, having 
these people on reservations, is striving to induce them 
to cut their hair and to wear garments other than 
those made of skins. As this is positively the last 
volume that can ever be written by an actual observer 
on the mode of life and the ideas and activities of this 
interesting race in its wild state, it possesses perma- 
nent value as a historical record. 
a 
NEW and very interesting page has been turned 
in fiction by the issue from Revells of ‘‘The 
Vanguard : a Tale of the Hermit Nation.’’ The story 
shows the picturesqueness, the humor, the romance 
and grim struggle of the life of a young man who 
elects to be a missionary among the Koreans. Willis, 
the hero, is singularly attractive, vigorous, patient, 
and possessed of the great saving sense of humor. 
One does not need to be a mission enthusiast to enjoy 


MOUNTED AND READY FOR THE WAR-PATH. 
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ARY E. WALKER, who wrote 
‘“*A Daughter of the Rich,’’ 
published last fall, is the author of 
**The Wood-carver of ’Lympus,’’ which Little, Brown 
& Co. brought out this spring. The eventsof Miss 
Walker’s new novel occur in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, a region with which this author is thoroughly 
familiar. Hugh Armstrong, the hero, is an original 
character. In felling a tree he meets with an accident 
and loses the use of his limbs. At first he finds it im- 
possible to adjust himself to his shut-in life, but a 
friend suggests wood-carving to him.. Through work 
and love a great change comes over him, and the author 
portrays in a powerful manner Armstrong’s salvation. 


FOR THE present season of 1904 Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. have sent out a handsome portrait catalogue 
of their publications. It is an indispensable adjunct to 
every library and to every book buyer, and it offers a 
varied survey of American and English literature dur- 
ing the past half-century or more. The books are 
listed in its pages alphabetically by authors, a classified 
list giving ready access to books in all departments of 
literature, and a title index at the close giving a sum- 
mary of all the publications included in its pages. The 
portraits are numerous, well made, and well printed. 
2 e 


Greatest of All Tonics. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


NOURISHES, strengthens, and imparts new life and 
vigor. 
a 2 


Cereal Foods 


without cream are not appetizing, but good raw cream 
is not always easy to get. Borden's Peerless Brand 


Evaporated Cream is superior to raw cream, with a deli- 
Use it for general cooking 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., proprietors. 


cious flavor and richness. 
purposes. 
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CENSOR EXAMINING CREDENTIALS OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT WHO HAS BEEN “HELD UP” JAPANESE CAVALRYMEN LOOKING FOR COSSACKS, WHOM THEY LATER DEFEATED IN A 
BY JAPANESE SOLDIERS IN KOREA. FIERCE FIGHT NEAR THE YALU RIVER. 


RUSSIAN WAR-SHIPS, PROTECTED BY TURPEDO CRAFT, MAKING A AT KOBE, JAPAN, BIDDING FAREWELL TO 
PORT ARTHUR. FOR THE SEAT OF WAR. 


INDOMITABLE JAPANESE MARCHING AFTER THE FLEEING RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA, DEFIANT OF STORMS AND ALMOST IMPASSABLE ROADS. 


RUMBLINGS OF THE GIGANTIC CONFLICT IN THE EAST. 
ACTIVITY AND DARING DISPLAYED ON LAND AND SEA BY THE GALLANT PARTICIPATORS IN THE STRUGGLE, 
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By Herbert S. Houston 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
has swung wide the gates 
of the world’s fair at St. 
Louis. Thousands of the 
readers of this publication 
are planning to visit this 
wonderful exposition, the 
greatest since men first 
measured their skill or 
their products in competi- 
tion. It will have as its 
distinctive note life and 
motion. Instead of prod- 
ucts, the exhibits will 
be chiefly of processes. 
Among them will be one 
that interprets in a most 
interesting way the broad 
range of life insurance 
one of the great forces 
in modern life. Few 
people have any conception of the relations of this 
force to all the other great forces that are upbuilding 
the nation—-to commerce, industry, education, thrift, 
home protection, and all the rest. But these relations 
are of the most vital and essential nature. 





This exhibit is also significant as marking the prog- 
ress of America in the century that has passed since 
Napoleon ceded the vast Louisiana purchase to the 
struggling republic that was working westward from 
the Atlantic. That was an era of intense individual- 
ism. The spirit of collective endeavor came later, but 
when it did come it found wide expression in societies, 
associations, and especially in the great insurance com- 
panies. One of these in particular, the Prudential, 
caught the democratic American spirit, and followed 
it in a development that has been of the broadest char- 
acter—one of the really notable achievements of mod- 
ern times. Its exhibit in the Palace of Education, 
which shows beautiful models of the company’s great 
buildings, will interest a lot of people because it re- 
veals a record of growth that is sure to give a thrill 
of surprise to even the most wonder-proof of Amer- 
icans. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil War—a period 
so recent that its history has scarcely been written— 
the Prudential was established in Newark. As if fore- 
knowing the great rock to which it would grow, it be- 





SECTION OF MAIN OFFICE. 


gan its foundation in a basement office. It was like 
the beginning of the New York Herald by Bennett, the 
elder, in a basement on Ann Street. But it would be 
an idle play with words to make a basement office the 
real foundation of the Prudential. 


It was something 
much deeper down than that 


nothing else than the bed- 
rock American principle of democracy. The Prudential 
applied the democratic principle to life insurance. As 











Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, the founder of the 
company, has said, ‘* Life insurance is of the most 
value when most widely distributed. The Prudential 
and the companies like it are cultivating broadly and 
soundly among the masses the idea of life-insurance 
protection. To them is being carried the gospel of 
self-help, protection, and a higher life.”’ 

And what has been the result of the democratic 
American principle worked out in life insurance? In 





UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL. 


1875 the first policy was written in the Prudential. 
At the end of 1903 there were 5,447,307 policies in 
force on the books of the company, representing nearly 
a billion dollars. The assets in 1876 were $2,232, 
while twenty-seven years later, in 1903, they were 
more than 30,000 times greater, or $72,712,435.44, 
the liabilities at the same time being $62,578,410.81. 

This is a record of growth that is without prece- 
dent in insurance, and that is hard to match in the 
whole range of industry. The rise of the Prudential 
to greatness reads like a romance in big figures, but, 
in fact, it is a record of business expansion that has 
been as natural as the growth of an oak. The corn 
crop of the country seems too big for comprehension 
until one sees the vast fields of the middle West, and 
then it appears as simple as the growth of a single 
stalk. So with the Prudential. To say that, in ten 
years, the company’s income grew from something 
more than $9,000,000 a year to more than $39,000,000 
last year is amazing as a general statement, but when 
made in relation to the broad principles on which that 
growth has been based it becomes as much a matter 
of course as the corn crop. There is no mystery about 
it ; but there is in it, from the day when the principles 
were planted in Newark until these great harvest days, 
the genuine American spirit of achievement, strong, 
hopeful, and expansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America is a 
national institution. It was founded to provide insur- 
ance for the American people on the broadest possible 
basis consistent with strength and safety. It does 
not write insurance abroad. In the fullest sense it 
has worked out the democratic idea of safe insurance 
for the great masses of the American people. It has 
adjusted its policies to American conditions ; it has 
based its dividends on the earning power of American 
investments ; it has placed its premium rates on the 
American tables of vital statistics ; in a word, it was 
intended to be and it has become an insurance com- 
pany for the American people. And they have met 
the Prudential’s broad American principles with a 
broad American support, and, as a result, the com- 
pany’s marvelous growth has come as naturally as the 
full ear on the stalk. But, as the full ear is always on 


a stalk that has been cultivated, so, too, the growth 
from the Prudential’s principles has come through 
their spread by an organization that is a marvel of 
efficiency. 

And right here is the most stirring chapter of the 
Prudential’s rise to greatness. Just as Grant and 
Lee organized their armies, or as Kuropatkin and 
Yamagata plan their campaigns in Asia, so does the 
Prudential work out its national insurance propa- 
ganda. The company’s organization is essentially 
military. It is a wonderful combination of big grasp 
and outlook with the most painstaking thorough- 
ness and system in details. And, as is always the 
case in every organization that throbs throughout 
with intelligent energy, there is a man at the centre 
of it. This man has a constructive imagination light- 
ing up a New England brain. To business prudence 
there is added the large vision which sweeps the 
horizon for opportunity. Naturally, to such a vision 
the application of the democratic idea to insurance 
was an opportunity of the first magnitude. When 
seen, it was grasped and developed. The Prudential 
was founded. Year after year the company added to 
its number of policy-holders, working out all the time 
a more liberal basis for its democratic idea. But 
each time a more liberal policy was offered it was 
fully tested. ‘‘ Progress with strength’’ is the way 
President Dryden describes the company’s principle 
of growth—the results, clearly, of vision and pru- 
dence. At the end of ten years of this method of 
growth the company reached the point where it was 
believed insurance could be safely offered for any 
amount with premiums payable on any plan, either 
Within 
the five years, 1886 to 1890 inclusive, the company’s 
assets increased nearly five-fold, from $1,040,816 to 
$5,084,895, and the amount of insurance in force from 
$40, 266,445 to $139, 163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The idea of 
democratic insurance had been fully tested and ad- 
justed to the needs and conditions of the American 
people. Then, with a boldness which only large 
vision could have quickened, the plan was formed to 
make the Prudential’s idea known in every section 
of the country. Gibraltar was chosen as the symbol 
of the company’s strength, and advertising — the 
telling of the Prudential idea to the people — was 
begun. 


in weekly installments or at longer periods. 


At that time insurance advertising was a 
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sea as unknown as the Atlantic when Columbus set 
sail from Palos. But, with a map of the United States 
for chart, and a live idea for compass, the Prudential 
took passage in nearly every important magazine in 
the country, and thus safely made port in millions of 
homes. As the insurance idea was carried broadcast 
in this wide publicity, it was followed up by the well- 
drilled army of Prudential agents. 
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A CORNER FOUNTAIN. 


Again it was vision and prudence and again 
the result was ‘‘ progress with strength.’’ The 
Prudential grew into a place of foremost im- 
portance, known in every part of the world. 
The printed announcement —always attractive 
and suggestive—had never gone ahead of men 
bearing the insurance message until sent by the 
Prudential, and this conjunction marked the 
epoch in business in which advertising and per- 
sonal endeavor should be used as complementary 
forces. 

The Prudential publicity is accompanied by 
wise promotion from a field force of over 12,000, 
some of whom have been with the company for 
over a quarter century, working in almost every 
State of the Union. They have the zeal of 
Crusaders, and it is kept at ardent pitch through 
an organization that could not fail to produce 
a wonderful esprit de corps. Wise direction 
and constant encouragement come from the 
home office, and then the 
company’s agents are 
grouped in districts, under 
superintendents and _ assist- 
ant superintendents, man- 
agers, general agents and 
special agents, and in each 
district a strong spirit of 
emulation is developed by 
human contact and co-oper- 
ation. Weekly meetings are 
held, and the problems of 
wisely presenting insurance 
are discussed. Comparative 
records of the men are kept 
in many districts, and prizes 
are offered for those writing 
the largest volume of busi- 
ness, for those making the 
greatest individual increase, 
and for many other contests. 
This wholesome rivalry pro- 
duces an alertness and indus- 
try which are to the com- 
pany an invaluable asset in 
human efficiency. A few 
weeks after this publication 
appears probably 2,000 
agents of the Prudential 
those who have made the 
best records for the year— 
will be brought to Newark 
from all parts of the country. 
They will, of course, visit the 
home offices and come in con- 
tact with the directing centre 
of their wonderful organiza- 
tion. 

And, after all, there is no 
place where one feels the 
greatness of the Prudential 
quite so much as in the vast 
granite piles which have been 
raised for the company’s 
home buildings. They rise 
above the Jersey meadows 
as Gibraltar does above the 
sea, a convincing witness, 
surely, to the growth and to 
the strength of the Pruden- 
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tial. But they are not a cold, gray rock, but a living 
organism throbbing from vital contact with millions of 
policy-holders. There are now four of these great 
buildings, all occupied by the company. In one of 
them is the Prudential’s publishing plant, which, in 
equipment, surprising as this may seem, is equal to 
that of almost any publishing house in the couniry. 
Millions of booklets, two publications for the company 

one, ‘‘The Prudential,’’ with a circulation of more 
than two millions—and the policies are all printed 
here, besides no end of commercial printing for the 
home office and for the district agencies. The big 
composing-room, the press-room, with its eighteen 
presses ; the bindery, with its folding, cutting, sewing, 
and numbering machines, are models of cleanliness 
and light. But, for that matter, all the buildings are 
as spick and span as a man-o’-war. There are sub- 
ways, well lighted, under the streets, connecting the 
different buildings. In every way there has been, in 
the arrangements, a conservation of energy and time 
to produce economy and efficiency in carrying on the 
company’s vast business. As indicating how vast that 
is, the mail coming to and from the Prudential is 
nearly as large as for all the rest of Newark, a city 
with more than 250,000 population and of great in- 
dustrial importance. The mailing department is really 
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a big city post-office. And in all the departments 
one gets the feeling of size that comes in the 
enormous government buildings at Washington. 
And it is as a national institution that the Pru- 
dential always fixes itself on the mind—its fun- 
damental idea of democracy in insurance, its na- 
tion-wide organization for spreading the idea, its 
essentially American spirit throughout, all make 
the company worthy of its name, The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 

To-day the Prudential is paying over three hun- 
dred claims a day, or about forty each working 
hour. On many policies settlement is made within 
a few hours by the superintendent of the district ; 
on the large policies a report is sent immediately 
to the home office and settlement authorized by 
telegraph. And on over forty-five per cent. of 
the claims more money is paid than the policy 
calls for. From the beginning 
the Prudential has followed 
lines of great liberality, 
whether in dealing with the 
family wherethe policy iskept 
in the bureau drawer or with 
the estate of the millionaire. 

It would be interesting to 
describe the broad activities 
that hum in the great build- 
ings at Newark, but they 
would more than require an 
entire article themselves. 
So, too, with the equipment 
and furnishings of the build- 
ings, which, in the way of 
complete adjustment to their 
particular work, are probably 
unequaled in the world. For 
example, in the actuarial de- 
partment is a card machine, 
invented by the actuary of 
the company, which can do 
all but think. But many of 
these things, in miniature, 
will be seen by the thousands 
who go to the world’s fair at 
St. Louis. They will find in 
the Prudential’s exhibit in 
the Palace of Education a 
fine model of all the build- 
ings, and also the fullest data 
concerning life insurance that 
have ever been brought to- 
gether. 

But the last word about 
the Prudential is not told at 
any exposition. It is found 
in the 5,500,000 policies 
which form a stupendous ex- 
hibit on the value of life in- 
surance in developing thrift, 
safe investment, and home 
protection in a nation. Of 
course, such an exhibit could 
never have been possible if 
the Prudential had not work- 
ed out safe policies that 
would meet the broad needs 
of the American people. 
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Investors may receive on appli- 
cation our circular describing 
First Mortgage Bonds yielding 


Over 5% Interest. 


Commission Orders Executed Upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Spencer I rask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
67 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


WE SOLICIT bomen 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


WADSWORTH & WRIGHT 


91 Broadway and 2 Wall Street, New York. 


— BANK E R— 

Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

215 WEST 126TH STREET 
BRANCH ) 89 EAST 42p STREET 
OFFICES ] 12 EAST 2p STREET 
TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 
STOCKS—GRAIN—COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
We will be pleased to send you our MARKET LETTER 
and give you our views on any stock in which you are | 
interested. 
Address inquiries to Statistical Department. 





JACOB BERRY H, L. BENNET 
EST. 1866 


JACOB BERRY @ CO. 


fiew York Con, Stock Exchange 
Members~ New York Produce Exchange 
(Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
MINT ARCADE BLDG, PHILADELPHIA. 
Execute orders on marginal account or for investment 
in all markets, | 
CHICAGO CONNECTIONS. 
Inquiries on financial matters solicited, 


FREE. 


THE MINING HERALD. | 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
moat reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
rincipal com panies, dividends, etc. Every investor should 
ave it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 


WHY 17 1-2 CENT COTTON | 


WILL EQUAL $1.85 WHEAT | 

IN ITS EFFECT ON THE STOCK MARKET 

Send for this letter showing what stocks to buy to make | 
the most money out of the coming rise. 

Orders executed in all listed stocks for investment or on 
margin. Special attention given to Mining Investments. 

Send for illustrated book describing properties and 
equipment of 

CROWN KING MINES CO. 

Information concerning this valuable property and all | 

other UNLISTED STOCKS cheerfully furnished. 


J. L. McLEAN & CO., Bankers | 


Main Office, 25 Broad St., New York 


COTTON 


WE RECOMMEND PURCHASE OF | 


Cuban Sea Island Cotton Coo. | 
SHARES FOR IMMEDIATE RISE 


PRICE NOW $5 PER SHARE, PAR $10. 
QUICK RETURNS ON YOUR MONEY. 


For further particulars address 


EMERSON @ CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS | 


42 broadway, New York 





171 La Salle St., Chicago 
Members Wall Street Mining and Stock E.rchange. 


O¢ DIVIDENDS. 
fe) An established industrial 
enterprise desires to provide 

ior growing needs of its business; | 
js seeking additional capital , 
and makes special offering of 
a small block of Company's 
stock to conservative investors. 


Here its a splendid chance to 
in.cest your surplus money where It will bring an 
income. Correspondence invited. . JOHD 
GARRISON, 42 Broadway, New York City. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION 


--. OF... 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN 
GOLD FIELDS 


THE existing conditions and future of Thunder 

Mountain as a gold camp, with the opinion of 
a reliable mining expert of National reputation, will 
be mailed free on request for afew days. This is of 
great value to all interested in the development now 
going on in that region. Address 
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| often bull years. 


| be renewed or paid, and to pay them 


| ing as quietly and smoothly as possible. 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to 
Money-makers 


{NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WeeKkLy. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LesLie’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to anewers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,” LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] | 


‘THERE NEVER has been a time in 
my quarter of a century’s experi- 
ence in Wall Street when the great 
financial interests that dominate or seek 
to dominate the situation have been more 
anxious to keep things on an even keel 
than now. Their public opinions—no 
matter what they may say in private—are 
always optimistic, and their interviews, | 
as printed, always predict better prices, | 
easier money, good crops, and improving 
business. All the financial writers who 
reflect the opinions of these big men are 
continually explaining away every new , 
and unpleasant feature, and are always | 
painting the outlook in brightest colors. | 
Every little spurt in the stock market | 
is promptly hailed by them as the begin- 
ning of a new boom. We have been told 
again and again by them that the money 
stringency was over ; that the Standard | 
Oil crowd—a handy expression always 
is buying stocks and bonds; that good 
securities, and especially bonds, are be- 
ing picked up on every hand ; that the 
iron and steel trades are both reviving ; 
that there are to be no more short-time | 
loans at high interest rates by railroads | 
and industrial corporations ; that we have | 
discounted the business depression, and | 
that, after all, presidential years are 








Yet every day stock-market reports 
and weekly statements of bank clearings, 
failures, and general business conditions 
show how little dependence can be placed | 
on the stuff that financial writers are | 
printing. Every other day we hear re- | 
ports that some railroad or industrial 
corporation is in such urgent need of a 
few millions that it must dicker with | 
bankers on the basis of six per cent. inter- 
est. Either the talk about the ready ab- 
sorption of all these new loans is meant to 
deceive, just as the talk of the over-sub- 
scription of new issues of stocks in the 
past has been, or else it is for adver- 
tising purposes. It certainly cannot be 
much of a snap for the bankers, or there 
would be less talk about it. 

The question has been asked why 
these gilt-edged loans, netting from 5 to 
6 per cent., should not be offered first to 
stockholders of the corporations, rather 
than to the bankers. The answer is said 
to be that stockholders are not in mood 
or condition to add to their burdens, and 
that the railroads fear the consequences 
of a failure to float a loan. The question 
has been asked, and it is pertinent, what 
will happen if, when these short-time 
loans mature, in the course of a year or 
two, the public is still indisposed to buy 
new bond issues. The loans must either 


means a cessation or diminution of divi- 
dends. The situation discloses one obvi- 
ous fact, and that is, that it was the 
grossest error of judgment of railroad 
managers during the booming period to 
use the income of their properties freely 
for increased dividends or for the decla- 
ration of new dividends, instead of pre- 
paring for a rainy day by adding to the 
surplus or paying cash for new equip- 
ments and improvements. 

We read a good deal about the cheap- 
ness of money. Call money is cheap— 
that means money that is not loaned for 
a definite period. It is cheap because 
cash is being accumulated in the belief 
that it will be more useful a little later 
on, when the bargain- counter of Wall 
Street is open. We are told that money 
can be borrowed for a year at a little 
over four per cent. Let any one with 
the best collateral try the experiment 
and see how much he can get at that 
rate for that length of time. The trouble 
with the situation is that it is far more 
serious than the banking interests care 
to have the people understand. That is 
the reason why they are constantly giv- 
ing out reassuring interviews and doing 
their best to keep financial currents mov- 


Their hope is that something may happen 
that will be helpful. Their fear is that 
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LIFE IS ENRICHED 


and wife and home 


are protected by a 
CONTINUOUS INSTALLMENT 
ENDOWMENT POLICY 


Pays an Annual Income, begin- 
ning on its twentieth anniversary, 
during two lives:—To the insured 
until his death. Thereafter to his 


beneficiary for life. 
A 


Annual Dividends 


on payment of the second and 
subsequent years’ premiums. 








Massachusetts Mutual 
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Springfield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 
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Secretar) 
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Crooked or Club Feet, any variety and 
at ahy reasonable age, can be perfectly and 


permanently cured, 

The methods generally employed do not 
accomplish satisfactory results. Our meth- 
ods are different and we never resort to 
severe surgical operations, plaster paris or 
painful treatment of any kind. 

_ We have been curing Club Feet for over 
thirty years and will guarantee a cure of 
any case we accept. 


Write for our book, it will interest you 
and costs nothing. 


THE L. 6. MCLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


about the most delightful places in thig 

country to spend the summer? 

A region easy to get to, beautiful sce- 
nery, pure, bracing, cool air, plenty of at- 
tractive resorts. good hotels, good fishing. 
golf, something to do all the time—eco- 
nomical living, health, rest and comfort 

Then write today ‘enclosing 2c stamp te 
pay postage) and mention this magazine 
and we will send you our 1904 edition of 


“Michigan in Summer” 


containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, 
hotel rates, etc., and interesting informa- 
tion about this famous resort region 
reached by the 


Grand Rapids & Indiana R’y 


“THE FISHING LiNR" 
PETOSKEY WEQUETONSING MACKINAC ISLAND 
BAY VIEW WALLOON LAKE TRAVERSE CITY 
HARBOR POINT CROOKED LAKE NORTHPORT 
A fine train service, fast time, excellent 
dining cars, etc., from St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


C. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


Grand 
Rapids, 
Michigan 
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svap is nothing 


_Pure soap 1s as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 


Pears’ is the purest and 


best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


Sold all over the world, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 500. 
something will happen that will be harm- 

ful. 

History tells us that no great, abnor- 
mal, extravagant rise in prices ever oc- 
curs in stocks or staples without a cor- 
responding decline, culminating only 
when it has carried prices down as ab- 
normally below intrinsic merit as they 
were boosted to fictitious figures while 
the boom was on. Two things must also 
be borne in mind in connection with the 


financial situation. One, the fact that | 


the war in the East means higher inter- 
est rates abroad. The cable recently 
reported that Russia was about to offer 
| its five per cent. bonds at 98. Remem- 


of Europe behind it. The other factor 


that our government is facing a deficit. 
We know what that meant before, and 
not many years ago, and how our surplus 
gold reserve was placed in jeopardy and 
the opportunity this critical situation 
gave for the populist demand that the 
government’s obligations be paid in de- 
preciated silver dollars. A year from 
now, perhaps in less time, the pertinence 
of these remarks will be appreciated. 
And something a little nearer, having 
elements of danger, must be borne in 
mind, and that is the shaky condition of 
that colossal and impudent corporative 





| monstrosity, the Steel Trust. The stock- | 


holders’ list of this trust shows that one 
of its most prominent directors, closely 
identified with J. P. Morgan, is recorded 
to be the owner of exactly one share of 
stock, and that is a share of common, 


worth at this writing between nine and | 


ten dollars. The noticeable absence 
of all the Morgan crowd at the recent 
annual meeting perhaps requires no fur- 
ther explanation. If the truth were 
known it would be found that insiders 
made haste to unload their Steel-trust 


shares when the dear public was grabbing | 


at the common around $50 and at the 
preferred around par. 

There is nothing to prevent any one 
| with money from going into the iron and 
steel business. A brother of Director 
Schwab, of the Steel Trust, has just an- 
nounced that he will build a large steel 
plant at Chicago. The reason why is 
simply because, even with low prices, he 


can earn dividends on a plant capitalized | 


on a legitimate basis, while the Steel 
Trust would starve to death. It has not 
escaped observation that nearly all the 
leading competitors of the Steel Trust 
| are continuing to do a pretty fair busi- 


|ness. Many of them are extending their | 


| works, and meanwhile the great trust 
| Sees its five per cent. bonds selling 
| around 70, is paying dividends on the 
preferred largely out of surplus earn- 
ings, has entirely suspended dividends on 


the common shares, and is already hinting | 


that the dividends on the preferred must 
| be reduced next quarter. 
| There is talk that Steel preferred will 
| be put on a five percent. basis. At that 
| rate it would pay just what Amer. Smelt- 
ing common does and would be worth no 
more. Smelting has ranged lately around 
48. If Steel were placed on a four per 
cent. basis it would probably sell like 
| other four per cent. industrials, such as 


National Biscuit common around 40 and | 


Pressed Steel Car common around 30. 


Even a four per cent. railroad stock sells | 


at a less price in some instances than 
Steel preferred. Take ’Frisco second 
preferred, for instance. The time will 
come, in the judgment of many, when the 
Steel Trust will have to go through the 
throes of reorganization. With 80,000 


shareholders, with a capital and bonded | 


debt of over $1,250,000,000, what would 


happen if the Steel Trust should topple | 


and fall? Let Mr. Morgan answer. 


“EB. J. G.”: You are on my preferred list for six | 


months. 
“Trust,”” Easton, Penn.: I would rather deal in 


| Reading second preferred than in the common | 


shares. 

“B.,” Plattsburg, N. Y.: 1. Both American Ice 
preferred and Chic. Terminal preferred are selling 
at figures which make them look like a fair specula- 
tion, if one has patience. 2. I prefer Toledo and 
St. L. gen. 4s, from the standpoint of returns, to Soo 
preferred. 

““Wisconsin’’: 1. Glad you profited by the sug- 
gestion. 2. You are wise in your conclusion to get 
out of speculative and into investment securities. 





Overheard on the Pike. 


Mr. Easy—* Why should people visiting The Exposi- 
tion at night use more Allen’s Foot-Ease than in day- 
time ?” 

Miss Foote—‘ Because under the brilliant illumination 
of the grounds every foot becomes an acre!” 

Mr. Easy—‘ Fair, only fair! Pray, conduct me to 
the nearest drug store and I promise never to accept a 
substitute for you or for Allen’s Foot-Ease.” 


FOOT-NOTE—The twain will be made one in June. 


ber that this is a government loan, with | 
the credit of one of the greatest Powers | 


to be considered, not without alarm, is | 
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| 8. Ido not recommend the concern. It is not a mem- 
ber of either exchange. 4, Ultimately I think the 
exchange would be advantageous. 

“ Query,” Baltimore: The Wabash extension into 
Pittsburg was, of course, an inside snap, not meant 
for the stockholders’ benefit—I mean as far as profits 
on the work of construction were concerned. A so- 
called syndicate was organized to build this exten- 
sion, and its recent dissolution shows what a hand- 
some profit, at least on paper, it received. 

“W. B.,”’ St. Louis: 1. Technically, your cus- 
tomer is right. Equitably, judgment ought to be 
foryou. 2. I see nothing to change my frequently 

| expressed opinion that the liquidation is not over. 
| 8. The only basis for an upward movement at this 
| time would be an over-sold market. Such a move- 
ment would not last. 4. As far as I can ascertain, 
there are more persons anxious to sell than to buy 
| stocks, even at present prices. 
| “§. St.."” New York: 1. The drop in Corn Prod- 
ucts was the natural result of the incomplete annual 
statement that was submitted. It looked as if in- 


| siders were perfectly willing to have it drop, be- | 


cause the condition of the company appears to be 
better than the statement indicates. 2. Manipula- 
| tion of Chic. Terminal is so skillfully concealed that 
| it is impossible to divine motives of insiders. It 
wane seem as if the stock should have greater 
| value. : 

“B.,”’ Cleveland: 1. The president of United Box 
Board reports that the financial condition of the 
| company last October was deplorable, and that it 
was loaded with obligations. It is now on a much 
more comfortable financial basis. The bonded in- 
| debtedness is $1,650,000, maturing at the rate of 
$350,000 per annum, and the floating indebtedness 
approximates within $400,000 of the aggregate quick 
assets. The first three months of 1904 showed a 
profit of $55,000, a gain over last year of $125,000. 

“S.,”’ Rochester, N.Y.: 1. The use of the mails has 
| been denied to the American Mushroom Spawn Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. Its prospectus was a ridiculous 
thing. It should have deceived no one. 2. If the 
earnings of Pennsylvania continue to shrink, for the 
rest of this year, at the rate shown during the first 
three months—namely, one million per month—the 
dividends will have to be reduced. It is said that 
the unseasonable weather of the early part of the 
year had much to do with the shrinkage, but the 
business depression has more to do with it. 

“X.Y. Z.,”” Lewistown, Penn.: 1. The new Japanese 
6 per cent. bonds do not look dear at 93 1-2 sterling. 
They are secured by customs revenues. If Japan 
wins, or secures a favorable settlement, the bonds 
are worth their selling price. If Japan should lose, 
and be compelled to pay a heavy indemnity, the 
bonds might have to be scaled down. This uncer- 
tainty accounts for their apparent cheapness. They 
are not a first-class investment. 2. Pittsburg Coal 
was a splendid property, but it has now been bur- 
dened with a heavy bonded debt, and until the iron 
| and coal business improves, the stock is not particu- 
larly attractive. 

“Merger,” Trenton, N. J.: 1. The statement that 
| a suit is to be brought by the attorney-general of 
Nebraska to annul the absorption of the Kan. City 
and Omaha Railroad by the Burlington, which it 
parallels, indicates that we have not had the last 
effects of the decision in the Northern Securities 
case. 2. Theiron and steel boom culminated just 


The depression in the iron trade was most severely 
marked in 1897, five years ago. Prices have not yet 
declined to the low level of 1897 and 1898, but the 
shrinking production and increasing competition 
show that the tendency is steadily downward. 
“C.,”’ Utica, N. Y.: 1. Floyd, Crawford & Co., 
members of the Consolidated Exchange, have been 
suspended on allegations of fraud and false pre- 
tense. 2. It was not long ago that Charles M. Schwab 


Steel Trust shares. Now comes the statement that 
he will sever his connection with the corporation, 
and that his place will be filled by Henry Phipps, an 
ally and associate of Mr. Frick. There are many in- 
dications that Schwab has been selling his Steel, 
and that Frick, whose relations with Carnegie are 
far from friendly, is forging to the front as the head 
of the great trust. Phipps appears on the books of 
the corporation as a very heavy stockholder. 

“P.,”’ Providence, R. L.: 1. The attachment against 
the Inter. Rubber and Trading Co. was for $2,400 0n a 
claim for services. The company was incorporated 
as the Para Rubber Plantation Company. The fact 
that John Cudahy, the Chicago meat-packer, was 
| its president gave the company a standing. 2. The 
drastic order to reduce the working force on the 
New York Central Railroad and on the Pennsylvania 
is further evidence that the business depression is 
not abating, but is becoming more acute with the 
railways which are the great nerves of trade. 3. 
The announcement that the Amalgamated is to go 
out of politics in Montana, excepting Butte, is ac- 
cepted by shrewd observers as another evidence 
| that the copper war in that State is approaching an 
| end. I would not sacrifice my Amalgamated. 
| » “ Banker,” Austin, Tex.: 1. It is true that the rate 
for money in New York is the lowest in ten years, 
but it is also true that loans are the highest on rec- 
ord and that the per cent. of reserves to deposits is 
only a little more than half what it was ten years ago, 
so that the surplus reserve of our banks proportion- 
ately is much smaller than it ought to The fact 
that in one week the surplus was reduced nearly 
one-third indicates that the unexpected may happen 
in Wall Street some day, and it is the fear of this 
that makes conservative bankers prefer to keep 
their money well in hand rather than to invest it or 
loan it for any length of time. 2. The talk of an 
application by Thomas W. Lawson for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for Amalgamated does not seem 
to scare anybody. 

* Ranier,’’ Washington: Preferred for six months. 
1. The use of manufactured ice is constantly in- 
creasing in cities outside of the natural ice zone. 
Natural ice is obviously so very much cheaper than 
artificial ice that where it can be’ gathered readily 
and where it can find a market near at hand, like 
New York City and Boston, for instance, it is far 
more profitable to handle than artificial ice. Artifi- 
cial ice plants are expensive to run and deteriorate 
rapidly if left idle, as they must be in the winter 
months. The virtual control of the Maine and Hud- 
son River ice-fields by the American Ice Company is 
therefore a substantial advantage. 2. No one can 
tell what the next dividend on Steel preferred will 
be. There is talk of 4 or 5 percent. Amer, Can pre- 


| Steel preferred. 
| Continued on page 5302. 





Gettysburg and Washington. 


| 
| = - +. > —_ . 

| PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tour VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
' 


RAILROAD. 
Tue battle-field of Gettysburg, and the national 
capital in all the glory of its spring freshness, are 


attractions so alluring that tew would feel like refusing 
to visit them. It is to place these two attractions with- 


in easy reach of every one that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company announces a tour over the interesting 
battle-feld, through the picturesque valleys of Mary- 


land, and an entertaining stay at Washington. E 
The tour will leave New York, West Twenty-third 


| Street, 7.55 A. M., and Philadelphia 12.20 pv. M., Satur- 
day, May 28th, in charge of one of the Company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of six days. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will be 


unescorted ladies, will accompany the party through- 
out. Round-trip tickets, covering transportation, car- 
riage drives, and hotel accommodations, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $22 from New York, $21 from 
Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
| agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
| 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
| N.J.; or address George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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one year ago, after four years of good business. | 


publicly stated that he was the heaviest holder of | 


ferred pays 5 per cent. and sells much lower than 
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Sore Feet 


ZNIN SZ: IN IY Vv, YIN IN IN, VIVIN ZION, 
WSIS S OILS. 


Itching, burning, 
scaly, and bleeding 
with offensive per- 

, spiration, are in- 
% stantly relieved and 
speedily cured by 
warm baths with 
Cuticura SoaP and 
gentle anointings of Cuticura, the 


great Skin Cure. 
ALLENS FOOT-EASE 
Wy Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
thefeet. It cures paintul, swollen, 
smarting, nervous fet, andi nstantly 
takes the sting out of corns an 
bunions, ives the greatest 
comfort discovery ef e 
age. Allen’s Foot=-Kase makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feeleasy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
Sweating, callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We have over 80, (0 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. 
Sold by a!1 Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
250. Do not accept an imita- 
tion. Sent by mail for2ic,instamps. 
E TRIAL PACKAGE 
a gen tby mail, 
‘Oh,WhatRest MOTHER GRAVWSSWEET 
and Comfort!” POWDERS, the best medicine for 
‘everish, Teething Children. Sold! y 
Druggists e here. Trial Package FREE, A 


dress, ALLLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, 
r ention this puper. } 
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BICYCLE 
INNOVATIONS 


Two-Speed Gear and 
New Coaster Brake 


Greatest improvements since 
the coming of the chainless 


Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT : 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
‘Columbia ”’ ‘Cleveland ” 
‘Tribune ”’ ‘*Crawford’”’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘*Rambler”’ **Monarch’”’ 
‘*Crescent’’ ‘« Imperial” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 








‘THE brand “‘H & R’” on a firearm is a 


_ guarantee of superiority in every detail of 
design, workmanship and finish. 


Ce lete Descriptive C. 
FREE Spt, Dest Cataoe of 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 17, WORCESTER, MASS, 














Cured te Cf Cured. Health Restored. 
| Book 234 FREE. P. Harold Hayes, Buffale, N. ¥. 
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or carbon copy. 


It’s a straight money-saving proposition 
ive business house can afford to ignore. 


didly clean, clear copies, 


tion in the original paper. 


AND COPIER CATALOGUE No 


Main Factories 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Pittsburg 


Washington 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
The Office Specialty Mig. Co. Ltd. 


Chicago 


oe 


St. Louis Cleveland 


we 





A “Y and E” COPIER 
WILL ACTUALLY 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


In materials alone it saves at least $1.25 on 
the cost of every 1,000 copies made either by old style letter-press 


one that no progress 
And then, in addition, there’s the REDUCTION 


in time and labor and the PRODUCTION of splen- 
showing EVERY altera- 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF WORK 
- 346 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


and Executive Offices 


’ Toronto- 


Holds Medal 
Award of 
Famous 
Franklin 
Institute 



























San Francisco 
Minneapolis 
Montreal 

















SEASHORE, LAKE“ MOUNTAIN Resorts | 


of EASTERN& NORTHERN NEW ENGIAND“/; MARITIME PROVINCES 


WU. I ONG. th 


“hes atid. ME CAMS: 
Listing inl LUUting, 
mong the Mountatns, 
Southeasl dew Maumpshitre 
— Southnest, den 


RAILROAD. 
FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS APPLY TO 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. BLM. RR. 
BOSTON.MASS. 


©. d. PLAROERS.. en! fasss a benet Agt 


TUM pster eC 


jer W ENGLAND 
| YS oe 
RIVERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND, 
ea ie OF 
NE ENGLAND 
ong oO! 
NEW ENGLAND. 
PICTURESOUE 
NE “Ww E NGL AN D. 


THE CHARLES RIVER 
TO THE HUDSON, 
W © sent ; t of 


¢ 


Vorrvimia O 7 


Lake ( Sunape C 


| allev f the Coimectieutaid orthernJermont> fitke Yenmphiremayog. 


Lhe Hovsac Countr aid Peerfte ll 
Lhe. 


Su MM ER lourrst Boow 
VING LIS ues and HOTEL ANO BOARDING 


INFORMATION FREE 


MOUSE LIST 
AWD OTHER VALUABLE 
COLORED BIRD'S E 
E 


Y 
COLORED BIRD'S EY 


E VIEW /ram MT. WASHINGTON 
E VIEWo/ LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


*On Every Tongue.” 

For gentlemen who appreciate qualit) ¥3 

need to be strengthened ; for the 

requires purity ; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 

BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. « 





Tas 
YonddnockKk Kegion, 
CuA al, Mitssachuse Ly: 


{ SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6° FOR EACH 


for the weak who 
‘areful physician who 












Cooravo 


AND RETURN. 


via 


UNION PACIFIC 


EVERY DAY from June 1st to 
Sept. 3th, inclusive, with final 
return limit Oct. 3lst, 1904, from 


ST. LOUIS $25.00) 
CHICAGO $30.00, 


With correspondingly low rates 
from other points. 


Be sure your ticket reads over this line, 





Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 











The World’s Fair. 
Not MovinG Pictures, sur PicrurES THAT 
Move You To Go. 


Ir you can’t afford to go to the world’s fair at St. | 
Louis, the next best thing to do is to get a copy of the 


handsome folder issued by the West Shore Railroad 
Company. It is 30 x 32 inches in size, has twenty-four 
half-tone views of the exposition, and three maps in 
color—one of the grounds, showing the locations of the 
various buildings, one of the city, and one of the West 


Shore Railroad and connections lhe 

is interesting, is well printed, ar 
Copies can be had tree by sending address to H. B. 

fagce, General Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore 
ailroad, 359 Broadway, New York City. 


reading matter 
1 in large, clear type. 
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has never been found 
in the Enamel of 
pasted on every piece 
PROVES IT 
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The BLUE LABEL 














«<$5.00 DAILY MADE EASILY>> 
Great money maker. Handiest Slot Machine on mar 
ket. Very popular. Merchants everywhere attracted 
to them. Address for terms and particulars, BEST 
NOVELTY CO., 71 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 





Piles and Constipation Cured Without 
Medicine or Surgery. 

A prominent physician with extensive practice in treat- 
ing rectal diseases has discovered a method of curing 
Piles, Rectal Ulcers, Hemorrhoids, Fissure, 
etc., by a method which can be used at home. Treat- 
ment also cures C onstipation, thus removing cause 
of disease and rendering cure permanent, Write for full 


particulars. Dr. Simpson Remedy Co., Dept. F, Quincy, Il. 





A FEATURE OF THE WORLDS FAIR 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 


Agents in the principal cities ST. JOSEPH. MICH. 





| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Coatinued from page 501 


“$.,”” Cincinnati, O. : 
three months. 
McC.,”" So. Lawrence, Mass.: 
tinued for three months. 
*F. H.,” Ludlow, Vt.: 
are on my preferred list for six months. 
‘G.,” Augusta, Ga.: One dollar received. You 
are ¢ ontinued on my preferred list for three months, 
“Battery Park,”’ N. Spencer Trask & Co., 
William St., cor. Pine, are members of the Stock Ex- 
change, with a high ee; 
K.,”” Keene, N. H.: Del. and Hudson, Del. 
Lack. and Western, or ianhattan Elevated, on de- 
clines, would offer opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment, but I would not be in ahurry to buy. 
*B.,” Allentown, N. J.: 1. They are members of 
the Consolidated Exe hange. I can get no rating. 
2. It certainly looks as if prospects were good. 3. 
Your subscription expires July 28th. No inclosure 
received for its continuance for three months. 
“Turner,’’ Detroit : I would not sacrifice my Erie 
common at a great loss, but I would get out at a 
favorable opportunity and put my money in a divi- 
dend-paying stock. If you are unable to sell with- 
out too great a sacrifice you can even up probably 
on a better basis later on. 

” Syracuse, N. Y.: It is true that Louis- 
ville and Nashville apparently earned as much on 
its stock last year as St. Paul, but the former is cap- 
italized at nearly $50,000 per mile, including bonds 


Preference continued for 


Preference con- 


Two dollars received. You 





recently issued, while St. Paul stands at a little over | 


$33,600. 
merit. 

“C.,” Atlanta, Ga.: While Denver and Rio 
Grande preferred looks cheap, it is by no means 
assured of its dividends at the present rate, and if 
you buy it you must buy it asaspeculation. It is 
not earning much over the dividends and has a 
heavy bonded obligation ahead of the stock. The 
common, as a non-dividend payer, looks pretty high. 

“ Burton,”’ Mich.: While Lawson talks of asking 
for a receiver for Amalgamated, he still declares his 
belief that the property is very valuable. It would 
be difficult to secure a receiver fora solvent concern, 


I still believe the latter has the greater 


and there are some who even suggest that Lawson | 


is in league with the Rogers interests, though I see 
no reason to believe this, since they have had their 
falfing out. 

‘Canton ”: 1. [do not understand why you have 
not heard from your brokers. They certainly should 
follow your instructions implicitly. 2. I doubt if the 


St. Louis fair will add much to the earnings of the | 


Atchison. It certainly will not offset the loss in 
business arising from the constantly increasing de- 
pression. I doubt if Atchison common can main- 
tain its strength if the depression is emphasized 
and long continued. A large short interest has ac- 
cumulated in this stock, and this has been shrewdly 
taken advantage of to give it strength in a weak 
marke t. 

*C.,”" Lynn, Mass.: The reorganization plan 
of the Con. Lake Superior has commendable fea- 
tures. It is said that the works will be running ina 
few weeks with abundant capital and that the new 
steel mill in Canada will profit largely by the prom- 
ised duty of $7 per ton on heavy rails. 


| Steel Trust, Con, Lake Superior is being financed and 





| past success and integrity. 





capitalized in a period of depression, and therefore 
on a more conservative basis. 2. The ’Frisco re- 
funding scheme is rather complicated. Its most 
noticeable result will be a large increase in new se- 
curities. How long the ’Frisco system can stand 
this constant inflation of its bonded indebtedness 
remains to be seen. 

*B.,”’ Newark, N. J.: 1. The Inter. Mer. Marine 
Company is regarded as one of J. P. Morgan’s pet 
projects, and I am told that it is his determination to 
put the company on its feet if possible and that 
earnest efforts to this end are to be made. The 
shipping interest is suffering from severe depres- 
sion at present. That accounts, no doubt, for the 
very low price of the shares. My judgment is that 
it would be safe to even up on a severe decline, but 
of course this is largely speculative. 2. As to N. Y. 
Transportation, its earnings are increasing and it 
has one of the most valuable franchises in New 
York City. Some day, with proper handling, this 
stock ought to sell much higher. Remember that 
it has once been reorganized and paid an assessment 
of, $10 a share. 

S.,” Santa Fé, N. M.: 1. Amer. Sugar is said to 
have earned 20 per cent. on the common last year, 
but there is nothing to prove it. The competition is 
increasing. 
mated that it is storing copper abroad, the impression 
prevails that this is the only explanation of the re- 
cent heavy exports of the metal, in the face of a de- 
clining demand both at home and abroad. 3. 


Unlike the | 


holders of the ’Frisco Railroad are not building the | 


Brownville extension from San Antonio. A syndi- 
cate, with the president of the ’Frisco, Mr. Yoakum, 
has this soft snap. When the new road has been 


2. Despite the denial by the Amalga- | 


Stock- | 


finished it will be promptly loaded on the ’Frisco | 


stockholders at a good profit. 
railroad officials have a knack of accumulating great 
wealth on short notice? 

“*Let’’: 1. When I said that the firms “ stood 
well”’ it was the truth at the time, and the mercan- 
tile agencies gave both an excellent rating. It is 
impossible for any one to judge of the stability of a 
Stock Exchange house, except by the history of its 
For this reason old and 
well-established houses of wide reputation, doing a 
bond as well as a brokerage business in stocks, are 
generally preferred. It would be well if you could 
have your local banker or some one in whom you 
have confidence secure a report from a mercantile 
agency regarding any one with whom you propose 
to do business. Remember that cautious, conserva- 
tive, and reliable brokers are very careful in making 
promises or giving guarantees, or even suggesting 
tips to customers. 2. Would not beina hurry to get 
into the market again. 

““M.,’”’ Bangor, Me.: 1. Noone knows how the open- 
ing of the underground railway in New York will 
affect the earnings of Metropolitan and Manhattan. 
The general impression is that the Manhattan will 
suffer less than the Metropolitan. The Manhattan 
probably will utilize its opportunities for running 
more express trains. 
advantage. The Metropolitan, being a surface line, 
cannot do this. I doubt if the Metropolitan can con- 
tinue to pay its 7 per cent. dividend. 2. The syndi- 


Is it remarkable that | 
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a 
Headache and Neuralgia 


CAN BE CURED 


«>» 


DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 

A special remedy prepared by a specialist for a 
special purpose; will cure any headache in thirty 
minutes. Try it, then you will never be without it 
in your home. A postal card will bring you a con- 
vincing sample free. Twenty years of unparalleled 
success places MEGRIMINE at the head of all rem- 
edies for HEADACHE and NEURALGIA. Sold by 
all druggists, or address 


The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 


190 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main « 





ause of unhappi- 


ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 


records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Sexology 


dilustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should limpart t 


» Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


—By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 

New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, Rich 

Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions " and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F KR EE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. ’’’’PHILADELPHIA 











TWENTIETH YEAR—1884-1904 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School 

FRANKLIN HH. SARGENT, President 
From the New York Times, November 6, 1903. 

“The students showed evidences of careful training. 
Managers are waking up to the fact that experience in 
dramatic schools is of value, and year by year pupils are 
finding their way to the professional boards in greater 
numbers,” 

For full particulars apply to E. 


P. STEPHENSON, 
General Manager - 


Carnegic Hall 





WASHINGTON 


VIA 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT 


‘is a most attractive trip 





This should be greatly to its | 


cate that built the Pittsburg extension of the Wa- | 


bash, it is stated, is to receive 67 per cent. in first 
mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of the new road, 100 per 
cent. of the seconds, and 50 per cent. in Wabash pre- 
ferred, worth approximately from $120 to $130 for 
every $100 invested. It is too bad that the stock- 
holders did not, have a chance at this plum. 

‘Merchant,’ Minneapolis: 1. The liquidation of 
the noted dry-goods jobbing house of Sweetser, 
Pembrook & Co., of New York, is accompanied by 
the statement that the house had been suffering 
this spring, in common with others, on account of 
the depression caused by the cold weather. It is 
hoped that, after paying off the business obliga- 
tions, a fair surplus for a dividend for the holders 
of preferred stock will remain, but the incident cor- 
roborates what I have said regarding the growing 
stagnation in trade in all parts of the country. 2. 
The retirement of three more of the trust companies 
of New York City from the clearing house, rather 
than to submit to the requirement that they main- 
tain a cash reserve of 10 per cent., is not comforting 
to those who look for easy money and for a safer 
and saner condition of affairs in Wall Street. 


Continued on page 503 


For a tenacious and persistent Cough, Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption is an effectual remedy. 25 cents. 


Tut Sohmer Piano is an instrument that is an orna- 
| ment to any parlor. 


| 
| 








EXPRESS STEAMSHIPS 


ef the 


Old Dominion Line 


Pier 26, North River, foot of 
Beach St., New York, every week- 
day at 3 p. m., arriving at Old Point 
following morning. 


leave 


Steamer for 
Washington leaves same evening. 





Through tickets returning from 
Washington by rail or water 


For full information apply to 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
81-85 Beach Street, NEW YORK 


H. B. WALKER, J.J. Brown, 


















Vice-Pres. and Traf. Mgr. G. P. A. 
MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
make BIG 


STEREOPTICONS You. can 


Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better opportuni- 


ties for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits aad 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost he Field fs 
Large comprising the 
regular theater and 
lecture circuit, also 
localfields in Church- 
es, Publle Setvecte, Lodges. and General PublicGatherings. Our 
ater pply Catal and special offer fully explains 
everything, Sent. Free. CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. v2- Chicago, IL Ills. 
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Lyell THAT'S FINE!! 


TRADE MARK 


rhe “GEM” is the only 


perfect self-shaving 
device. 


Shave in the dark, or aboard ship in rough 
seas —anywhere, Leaves clean, smooth skin —no 
| Jeuts. Little stropping. Our Free booklet will 
; } J interest you—send for it. Insist on the * Gem ”—at 
| dealers or direct on receipt of price. 
: Price, Razor Complete, 82.00. Morocco Case, with two 
blades, $3.50. Stropping Machine and Strop, $2.00, 
GEM CUTLERY €0., Dept. I, 34 Reade St., New York 














OF BRAINS | 


3 O FOR MEN IGARS 


"MADE AT KEY WEST.— 








LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND | 


| ‘Long Beach Hotel 


...And Cottages... 











New York’s Most Popular Family Resort 
Finest Beach and Bathing near New York City 





Improved railroad access, through 

x trains ; 45 minutes from East 34th 

. Street, New York City 

a A. B. DICK, - PROPRIETOR 
Also Proprietor Hore. GRENOBLE, 
7th Ave. and séth st., New York 

nd 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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BOND & LILLARD 
3 WHISKEY 
IS THE BEST 








Stint, stint, stint. Save, save, save. 
What for? 
' While you are answering this question, 
consider whether less saving united with 
a policy of life insurance will be more 
conducive to the happiness of your fam- 
ily and yourself. Consult the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


QUALITY AND PURITY MAKE IT THE 
FAVORITE CHAMPAGNE 


(exelea) .y%~ 
<F ifte Uae (yap PAGNE 


SERVED EVERYWHERE 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 


ENNEN’S 



























om A Positive Relief 
. PRICKLY HEAT, a 
CHAFING, and 2222" 
SUNBURN, *4,1% sitions 
Removes all odor of perspiration, De- 
> lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
~ GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 
0. 
Officially Endorsed 
yaENOLISH- GER Panoramic View of 
7 J+ "*<BESTGUIOE 4] inraaial 
. ; To ripey AIR Published only in 
' AN TH RLO FA . e 
NES age pl a The Best Guide to 
one ' : St. Louis and 
ining The Wor!:’’s Fair 
ortunt- : 
1 with English and German now 
We ready. rench and Span- 
nishing ish May 15th; large map of 
its and City, two colors, street and 
uctions street-railway guide. Of- 
ly low ficial Diagram of grounds 
feld fs and buildings, with keyed 
ing the list of every building. Buy 
er and of your newsdealer or send 
t, also 2% cents to publisher | 
*hurch- * 
i é Bes! Guide CO. 4 
cplains 5 
 CO., 
» Ils 
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| the why and wherefore of the whole matter. 


| been no Shiloh ! 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


The Blue and the 


Gray at Shiloh. | 


Continued from page 494. 


wish to do so. God knows that I only 
did my duty as a soldier, tried and true. 
And He will bless and keep you, 
Gwienne! Good-bye! good-bye !’’ 

Then he was suddenly done with the 
things of earth and life and love, and 
silently left me for—the Otherland. 
But not until weeks after did I open 
poor Trent’s mysterious letter. 
labeled: ‘‘To be read by my wife, 
Gwienne Craycroft, only after my 
death.’’ And these were its contents : 

MY PRECIOUS GWIENNE:— We, who have been 
lovers since ’62, need fear no revelations now. All 
in all to each other in life, and so not parted, even 
by death itself. 

You have never forgotten the battle of Shiloh, 
for out of it came the greatest sorrow and happi- 
ness accorded you by a still wise and kind Provi- 
dence, But why did you never ask me if I, too, had 
not fought in that same battle? I would have ad- 
mitted the truth, even though it had cost me your 
hand and heart. I shot your cousin, poor young 


Vincent Lanning, stmply because he was one of the | 


enemy. And when I lay down beside him, suffering 
from an unhealed wound, we were taken to the 
same hospital ward. My bullets were in his body, 
and that was why I tried to ease his pain. But he 
did not know it, and died thanking me, his mur- 
derer, for my kindness. I wanted to tell you all this 
the day we first met, but I thought you would drive 
me from you with bitter words of scorn. I could 
not risk that, for Vincent had given me your pic- 
ture, and I loved you before I ever saw you. 

Can you forgive me at this more than late day for 
what has been my life’s greatest regret? Would 
you have become my wife, if you had known from 
the beginning? Perhaps; perhaps not. Vincent 
Lanning wore the gray, and I the blue. That was 
We 
are two old people now, and Civil War times have 
faded into a bitter memory. Bury it, if you can, in 
my newly-made grave, and try to absolve the hus- 
band of your youth and age, 

TRENT CRAYCROFT. 

So that was the one wretched secret 
he had carried all through our happy 
wedded years. But our sons Nelton and 
Vincent shall never know it. For I 
promptly destroyed the letter ; and that 
same day I knelt above the sod upon his 
breast and whispered, ‘‘I do forgive 
you, Trent! And I would have loved 
you just the same, even if I had known 
all, from the first.’’ Yet, if there had 
Ah, me! What would 
all my after life have been instead? If 
Cousin Vincent had lived, or if Trent and 
I had never met! If—but why question 
further? God knows what is best for 
us all. 

* * 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Vontinued from page 52. 


“Banker,’”’ St. Paul: 1. A leading New York 
bank estimates that the Federal treasury, at the 
close of the current fiscal year, June 30th, will 
show a deficit of $50,000,000 instead of the antici- 
pated surplus. This will not be a bull argument by 
along shot. A deficit in the treasury is always an 
ominous sign, especially on the eve of a presidential 
election. 2. While the sales of General Electric last 
year increased over $5,000,000, the profits shrunk 
nearly $2,500,000, because of higher cost of labor, 
copper, and expenses, and the lower selling prices 
for finished products. The stock is not attractive to 


““L.,”"” Memphis, Tenn.: 1. The earnings of Metro- 
politan and the fact that it has heavy arrearages of 
taxes to meet do not justify the belief that it can 
continue to pay the guaranteed 7 per cent., and the 
guarantee is not particularly strong. Thisis not the 
case with Manhattan. 2. The dissolution of the 
Steel syndicate has led to many unpleasant com- 
ments regarding the manner in which it was or- 
ganized by J. P. Morgan & Co. to take a profit out 
of the shareholders of the Steel Trust. The question 
is whether the syndicate made as much money as it 
expected. 
profit. The second syndicate, which was to under- 
write the bond exchange issue, apparently figures 
out a loss of about $10,000,000. The thing for the 





It was | 





On its first operations it had a large | 


shareholders to remember is that this Morgan | 


scheme, which promised to provide $40,000,000 addi- 
tional capital to the trust, really provided $20,000,- 
000, at a cost to the company of $6,800,000—a 
pretty big shave. The failure of this much-exploited 
scheme did more to damage the splendid reputation 
of Morgan & Co. than anything else. 

“*Honesty,’”’ Minneapolis: 1. I do not think that 


| James J. Hill is any better than J. P. Morgan. 


Neither is a public benefactor in the sense that he 
does things for the public without expecting to get 
something back. Some believe that Mr. Hill is not 
particularly anxious to have all the inside history of 
the Northern Securities Company brought out in the 


| courts. The interesting development was recently 


made that, as president of the Northern Securities 
Company, he loaned to the latter during the closing 


| months of 1902, 62,000 shares of his personal stock, 
| which were sold in the open market around 112. 


The generous public who bought this stock at these 
handsome figures, on rumors that it was to be 
worth a good deal more money, may now under- 
stand where they got it and who sold it to them. 
The explanation is that the Northern Securities 


; Company wanted to buy the stock of the Crow’s 
miscellaneous | 


Nest Pass Coal Company and other 
securities,’”’ and that, not being able to get the di- 
rectors together to secure the money, they borrowed 
Mr. Hill’s stock and sold it for the company’s bene- 
fit, thereafter reimbursing Mr. Hill of course. 
Really, this is a cruel world. 


NEw YorK, May 19th, 1904. JASPER. 





. PISO’S.CURE FOR 


URES WH ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


intime. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 
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Buy from Our Factory 


= 
pm ! LN 


SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to use. cuts out two 
profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 

assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 
goods. We are bona-fide manufacturers—not a 
_commission house. Send for our free illus- 


= trated catalogue. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ww, 
Xe 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 


“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER virsinia.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
poemecrens Therapeutics,’’in the citation of remedies under the head of **Chronic 

right’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
eral waters, especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has many 
advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 
‘*Albuminuria,’’ he says: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ommended.’’ 

George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
‘‘There is no remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 
Bright’s Disease, whether Spring No. 2. 
acute or ch ron i c, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER + accompanied by 
a milk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urineas late 
as the last week before confinement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, 
the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 
antee against puerperal convulsions.”’ 

as Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., 0/ S?. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 
often pre- in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 
scribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tionsand in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.’’ 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address, 
is for sale by druggists 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER and grocers generally. 


Hotel opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIASPRINCS,VIRCINIA. 
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For fall information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 

Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $........... 

| oe re 





Dept. No. 23 


.....if issued 
. years of age. 
Name 
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HAVING ONE ON THE HOUSE. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS _ 


Sohmer Building, 
in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York, 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 





improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN | 


ALWAYS EASY 








eel 








6 REATAMERICAN 


GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 


“QE The Name “Boston a 






























































































| We are selling the BEST 
CUSHION | NEW CROP 
IN a SAMPLE ORDER 
BUTTON 50c. T E A S @) of #5.00 and up- 
in the U.S. wards of Teas, Cof- 
My Cc LAS ioe Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun. fees, Spices, Extracts and 
; der, Souchong, Conge sak Pr ler, J il 
Lies flat to the leg—never§ | Bf Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, | Atiow “yon, 20 per cout Me 5 
i Slips, Tears nor Unfastens imperial, Ceylon. off and pay all express a 
; , fiood Oolongs, Mixed and - hat 
\ ample air, Silk 50c., Cotton Eng. Hreakfast, 25 & 80e. Ib, charges, 80 that you may . 
; 25c. Mailed on receipt of price, — aoe “—y o 
ty We are selling the BEST | of the goods. This is a 
i GEO. FROST CO., Makers, a chance that is seldom 
i Boston, Mass. "U. S.A. 25c. COFFEE offered: it gives alla 
THE ‘VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN Good Roasted COFFEES, | chance to purchase our 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 12, 15, 18 and 20c¢. a tb. | goods at less than cost. 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 7 
Cc f 
and Eiquor Habit eureaim 10 | # MR MILLER, Care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 9 IN. Ae 
pay cured. 81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 
Write DR.) . L. STEPHENS CO., Se | ‘ : c ; | i 
Dept. I. tie Obio. For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, where the altitude 
Lackawanna is high. the air cool and bracing and the outdoor life delightful. For those 
Railroad suffering from gout. rheumatism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths 
and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. <A beautifully 
| illustrated book of 128 pages describing this and other resorts along the Lackawanna 
i SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION : Railroad and containing a fascinating love story entitled *‘A Chance Courtship,” sent for 
} GUIDE OVER a sonaton 10 cents in stamps. The accompanying picture is only one of the many beautiful illustra- 
sPU 
i! Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- tions. It is a book you will enjoy having. Write for it to-day to 
1 POINTED pens are ahead of all others 
i) FOR EASY WRITING T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 
iq Assorted sample tad 28 cts. 
i H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William SI., NeW York, 
| AND ALL STATIONERS. 
) | German-American Genealogical Researches. Ea sAUN MEM sD amen, 
a NY Se KL FEDERATION First-class German Genealogist offers himself for Genea- 
QS Sa > : HOLDER logical Researches for American Families of German Usethe Great English Remedy 


Pao 
iil 


| Fight Trains Daily for Chicago NEW YORK CE N TRAL 


| origin. Small commissions respectfully declined. Corre- | 
spondence: English, French or German. References | 
and Terms on Application. Stephan Kekule von Stradonitz, 
LL.D., Ph. D., 16 Marienstrasse, Gross-Lichterfelde (Germany), 






































’ Behind the fact that the Winton is 
king of motor cars is our extensive 
automobile manufacturing experience, 
coupled with right construction. These 
make it king. 
Cylinders are horizontal, because 
horizontal cylinders are unequalled in 
speed and power. Mechanism is easily under- 
stood: to operate the Winton one need not 
have a mechanical education. Air-govern- 
ing system is simple and absolute, as- 
suring you ease of mind and safety. 
And the price —$2500—is right. You 
on always pay for what you get — pay 
a eS on _, other than Winton price and you will 


ss \ Ww : . not get Winton quality. 
: WINTON: , Winton literature is interesting. 
, 4 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Factory and General Offices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, VU. S. A. 





New York Philadelphia 
Boston Chicago 


Winton Agencies in all important places. 


Member Association 
Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 
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DRAWN FOR THE EASTMAN KODAK CO. BY FREDERIC 


nm REMINGTON THROUGH COURTESY COLLIER'S 
“6 ‘i }{ E CORRESPON|I YENT. ? WEEKLY. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


In war as in peace 


THE KODAK 


is at the front. 


In Cuba and the Philippines, in South Africa, in Venezuela, and now in Korea and Manchuria, the 
camera most in evidence is the Kodak. 


The same qualities that maKe it indispensable to the correspondent make it most desirable for the 


tourist—simplicity, freedom from darkK-room bother, lightness combined with a strength that resists the 
wear and tear of travel. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 
Take a Kodak to St. Louis. No charge 


titre" EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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